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INTRODUCTION. 


Aut taxation is an evil. Moralists may talk of duties on con- 
sumption acting as a sumptuary law, and diminishing the luxuries 
(of the poor): Economists may tell us that moderate taxes induce 
habits of economy, and stimulate invention: but let ingenvity and 
philosophy reason as they will, an impost, under any circumstances, 
somewhat interferes with the sacred distinction of mewm and tuum. 
Under all disguises, and with every admission for the necessity of 
its existence, it transfers that wealth on which I have an unques- 
tioned claim, to others whose services may be very deserving, but 
whose title to my money is by no means so clear. Even if Dr. 
CHALMERs's opinion, that all taxes eventually fall upon landlords, 
were an established truism, the nati consumere fruges might opine 
that they possessed as good a title to their rents as could be shown 
by any other class. 

But—passing to sober reality—heavy taxation, and the evils 
which flow from it, have been among the primary causes of the 
destruction of empires. The Rebellion in England—the Revolu- 
tion of France—the decline of Holland and Spain—the decay of 
Venice—were greatly accelerated by the amount of the public 
burdens, or by the injudicious, partial, and oppressive manner in 
which they were imposed. Those who are acquainted with the 
effects produced by the Milan and Berlin Decrees, or those who 
have any knowledge of the old French system of taxation as car- 
ried into practice under the Empire, will readily allow that the 
prohibitive policy and oppressive exactions of NAPOLEON mainly 
contributed to his overthrow. 

But if heavy burdens, oppressively imposed, be thus fatal to 
states—if equal and judicious taxation be at all times important 
—how much more important is it in countries financially cireum- 
stanced as ours. The annual Public Revenue is at present nearly 
fifty-one millions. Of this sum, as we explained in our Second Sup- 
plement, more than twenty-eight millions are mortgaged to defray 
the interest of the Debt. Nearly seven millions are paid for Dead- 
weight charges of various descriptions, which, however improperly 
granted by former Parliaments, will probably never be opened 
up unless in a case of the last necessity, There remains then an 
expenditure of but little more than fifteen millions and a half on 
which any immediate retrenchment can be effected. If this re- 
trenchment amounted to one third of the effective expenditure, 
nearly forty-six millions of revenue must still be raised: but 
if the whole expense for the annual service were got rid of, thirty- 
five millions would still have to be drawn from the public by taxa- 
tion. When so large a deduction must be made from the general 
income of the community, it becomes of the last importance that 
it should be made equally, and in the most judicious manner ; so 
as not only to make every one contribute, as far as is practicable, 
in a due proportion to his means, but not even to increase the 
weight of an equal burden by the injudicious mode of placing it. 
To secure these benefits—to apply such reductions as may be ef- 
fected to the best advantage—to modify judiciously what we can- 
not remove, and to commute, if commutation be necessary, the 
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most unequal and most mischievous for the fairest and least 
injurious kind of tax—some general knowledge of the principles 
of taxation, and some acquaintance with the practical bearing of 
particular kinds of taxes, as well as a perfect comprehension of 
our present fiscal system, seem indispensable. These desiderata 
we shall aim at supplying in the present Supplement. The va— 
riety, extent, and complexity of the subject, may render it conve— 
nient to give at the outset a brief account of the subjects we in= 
tend to touch upon, and the order in which we shall take them. 
They may be enumerated as follows : 


1. We shall give a brief and practical exposition of the Prin- 
cipLes of Taxation, and a GenERAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
Sources oF THE Pustic Revenve. In connexion with this 
branch of the subject, we shall endeavour to exhibit the na- 
ture and extent of our ProrrectivE System, the income 
which it yields to the State, and the expense to which it sub- 
jects the public. We shall also consider the Cost or Con— 
LECTING THE REVENUE, and throw out several suggestions 
as to the piacticability of some extensive reductions in this 
branch of the Public Expenditure. 


. After the masses of the subject are thus disposed of, we shal 
exhibit an ANALysis, or to speak to the readers of the Spec- 
tator in perhaps a more intelligible manner, an ANATOMY. 
OF EACH Great Brancr or Taxation. In this part of our 
undertaking we shall investigate the nature of different classes: 
of duties, or, where it is of suflicient importance, of a single 
duty, with a view to discover upon what class of soeiety the. 
burden is chiefly placed; the character of the fund, whether. 
income arising from property, profits, or wages, from which. 
the tax is discharged; and, if it be a duty on a commodity, 
the extent of its influence upon industry. In conducting, 
this inquiry, the greatest space will of course be devoted ta 
the most important imposts. The Assessed Taxes will there- 
fore be investigated at a length which the popular feeling, 
against them, and the amount of revenue they yield, seem te 
require. 

This detailed examination will have supplied the data for a View. 
of the Actual Pressure of Taxation upon the Poor, the Middle 
Classes, and the Rich. 

Having thus exhibited Taxation As 1T 1s, we shall 


3. Proceed to consider TAXATION AS IT OUGHT TO BE. In this 
section, we shall consider several modes of raising the Sup- 
plies from new taxes of a less objectionable nature than 
many of those now existing,—and amongst others, the justice, 
the policy, but the practical difficulty of a graduated Pro- 
perty-tax, will undergo a minute investigation. And we 
shall finally, in our Rerormep Bupcer exhibit a plan by 
which the more striking evils of our present fiscal system 
may be got rid of, aad our taxation placed upon a sound and. 
simpler basis, 
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PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION. 


Tae following qualities form the beau idealof a tax. It should be 
equal in its pressure, clteaply collected, and convenient in theman- 
ner and times of payment. dt ought not'to be capable of evasion ; 
should take as little as possible from the pockets of the people 
over and above what it yields tothe public revenue; whilst neither 
by prescribing the process of manufactures, nor by a general in- 
terference with the exertions of industry, should it prevent the pro- 
duction of more wealth than it actually abstracts. It would seem 
scarcely necessary to say that it should be certain; but the re- 
‘venue-officer, even in England, frequently possesses the power, 
not perhaps of making a man pay more than is strictly due, but of 
allowing him to pay less. Every alteration we shall propose will 
be in accordance with these principles ; by their standard we shall 
test our existing taxes as we successively review them. In the 
mean time, let us briefly apply the principles thus laid down to 
the two. most obvious divisions of the subject, Direct and Indirect 
Taxation. 
Direct Taxes. 


One great advantage of Direct Taxes consists in their taking 
no more money from the people than they ‘yield to the State, 
except the cost of collection, which is comparatively low. The 
Stamps, for instance (some of which, and those the most ex- 
pensive to collect, are indirect taxes), yield upwards of seven mil- 
lions, and the cost of collection is little more than 2} per cent. 
The “ Taxes” produce nearly five millions and a quarter, and the 
cost of collection is not much above 5 per cent. The Customs, 
yielding upwards of eighteen millions, are collected at an expense 
of 7 per cent.; the Excise, producing upwards of seventeen mil- 
lions and a quarter, costs nearly 63 per cent. A direct tax is also 
finite in its operation: whatever inconvenience or evil it may 
cause, is confined to the individuals paying the impost, and does 
not extend to the rest of the community. It is also more difficult 
to evade. Equality is not essential to its nature, it may be as un- 
equal as any indirect tax. The Auction-duty, for instance, falls 
only upon those unlucky persons who are compelled to sell by the 
hammer; but upon this class its graduations are equal. The 
Mortgage-duty is not only confined to a particular.class of bor- 
rowers, but it falls unequally upon them. Thus, a mortgagee bor- 
rowing less than 100/. will, on an average, pay a duty of 27. per 
cent. This ratio gradually diminishes up to 20,000/., when the 
duty is only 2s. per cent. Beyond this amount the duty is sta- 
tionary ; its percentage may therefore sink to 6d. per cent. or even 
lower, The payment ofa direct tax is frequently as convenient in 
point of time as an indirect impost (at all events to persons above 
poverty); but being a payment for which nothing appears to be 
received in return, it is rarely so convenient in point of manner. 
Though not in their nature free from objection on the score of cer- 
tainty, it is only by legislatorial negligence that they admit the 
exercise of such discretionary power on the part of the officer as 
indirect taxes. 

But although direct taxes are not of necessity equal, it would 
seem that they alone can be made so. This equality appears to be 
attainable only by directly taxing the income of each individual. 
Thus, a Poll-tax, by which every person should pay in proportion 
both to the amount and permanency of his income, would be the 
fairest of taxes. It would still more nearly approach equality, if— 
excluding married women, minors, &c. from the operation of the 
tax—an allowance were made for these incumbrances to a family: 
man. But the income of individuals (especially in the humbler 
classes) is so fluctuating—to ascertain its annual average, or its 
amount for any given year, would be in itself so difficult, and in- 
volve inquiries of such a vexatious nature—whilst correctly to pro- 
portion the deductions for the uncertainty of its nature and for 









































wives and children would require such complex and troublesome 
calculations, that, independent of its vexation, to levy it would al- 
most become the business of each individual. A graduated duty 
upon incomes above a certain amount, with some allowances for 
the certainty or uncertainty of their nature, and some exemptions 
(as in the case of the Militia) for a certain number of children, 
makes the next approach to equality. But its inquisition into pri- 
vate affairs—at all events in a complex state of society—appears 
to be so vexatious, and is often so mischievous, that, under the 
semblance of equality, a tax of this kind would be one of the most 
unequal; many, and those least able to afford it, paying more than 
their due to escape the inquisition. In the present state of our 
finances, such a tax, if intended to supersede all others, would in 
appearance be so oppressive, that it is questionable whether it 
would be borne. Pure equality, or even a close approach to it, 
seems therefore impracticable. We must content ourselves with 
an approximation ; and we may observe once for all, that when we 
speak, in the course of this exposition, of an equal tax, we mean 
an attainable, not an Utopian equality. 





Supposing a considerable portion of the revenue to be raised 
from unobjectionable taxes upon consumption, the next step to- 
wards equality appears to be a Property-tax, or a tax upon Income 
which arises from énert or invested capital, as rents, the interest of 
money, &c. Such incomes can only be created under a tolerable 
government : whilst they are received without much trouble on the 
part of the individual, they are greatly beholden to law for enforcing 
their payment; and they are among the first to suffer in times of 
convulsion. It therefore seems but equitable that they should con- 
tribute in (what at first sight appears) somewhat more than a full 
proportion, to the wants of the State. The levy, too, creates less 
hardship than a tax upon income arising from personal exertions 
or mercantile profits. A hundred a year, indeed, is still but a 
hundred a year, whether it be derived from rent or labour. But 
the latter is subject to continual fluctuations, the former is more- 
permanent. The labourer (no matter of what kind his labour may 
be) is of necessity subjected to expenses from which a man living 
upon his property is free. In case of accident or sickness, the in- 
come derived from exertion ceases; the income arising from pro- 
perty is receivable whether in sickness or in health. A tax of this 
kind is cheaply collected, and it interferes not at all with the exer- 
tions of industry. Its mode of payment is more convenient than 
that of many direct taxes, for it can scarcely be said to be paid. 
The tenant, for instance, would stop the tax from his landlord, the 
borrower from his creditor, the Bank from the fundholder, &c. 
There is a risk, indeed, of its nature being sometimes altogether 
overlooked, and its weight supposed to fall upon those who pay it 
in the first instance ; as we shall have occasion to show in the course 
of our examination. 

InpirREcT TAXEs. 


The advantage of an Indirect Tax consists in the convenience 
of its payment. The duty being mixed up with the price of the 
article, it can be paid by the consumers in very minute amounts, 
and at the time which is most convenient to themselves. This 
convenience seems to be its sole advantage. For the duty to be 
productive, it must usually be laid on commodities which are con- 
sumed by the bulk of the people,—in other words, upon some of 
the necessaries of life. Upon necessaries the whole income of the 
people must be spent; the greater part of the incomes of the rich 
is expended upon luxuries. It follows that when the duty is even 
equal upon the commodity (which is not always the case), it falls 
unequally upon the people. Indirect taxes are generally, there- 
fore, the most unequal ineffect. From the comparative ease with 
which they are evaded, the evasion becomes a regular trade. This 
is not only a loss to the revenue and an injury to the fair dealer, 
but is mischievous to the community at large; not merely by the 
lawless and predatory habits which it engenders in the smugglers, 
but by the diversion of their capital and labour from more legiti- 
mate employments, as well as by the total destruction of the capi- 
tal which sometimes ensues. Being levied on the value of the 
article, which is in a great measure abitrary, or upon the quantity 
in existence at a particular time, which is constantly changing, 
the Revenue-officers have the power, either fromcorrupt or friendly 
motives, virtually to remit a part of the tax in favour of some 
particular traders. But the chief objection against indirect taxes 
is, that they take out of the pockets of the people a great deal 
more than they yield to the revenue, and prevent the creation of 
more wealth than they actually abstract. This arises in part from 
the expenses of collection; from the duty acting as a virtual mo- 
nopoly in favour of the large capitalist, and thus restricting 
freedom of competition; and from the check to production, both 
at home and abroad, which follows the rise of price consequent 
-upon the duty. The chief injury, however, arises from the succes- 
sive profits which each trader charges upon the tax—from the 
general derangement which is caused by heavy and numerous 
duties upon commodities—and from the mischievous interference 
with the manufacturer's skill, and the fatal bar to all improvement 
which follows, when, in order to collect a duty, it is necessary to 
prescribe one regular routine for every operation, without regard to 
the manufacturer's convenience, or to the certain prevention of 
improvement in the trade. The frequent reference we shall have 
to make hereafter to these three latter points, and their importance 
in an extensive modification of our existing system of taxation, 
may excuse our dwelling a little longer upon Indirect Taxes. 

They may be arranged into three classes,—a tax levied on a com- 
modity in the latest practicable stage of its progress to the con- 
sumer ; a tax upon an article in the process of its manufacture ; a 
tax upon the raw material. The first, which is generally a Cus- 
tom-duty, is obviously the least mischievous of the three, from the 
fewer hands through which the commodity passes, and from its 
slight interference with industry. Thus, in the case of tea or raw 
sugar, if the gross profits of the trade be 10 per cent., and the article 
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pass through the hands of two dealers before it reaches ‘the con- 
sumer, 20 per cent, or one jifth only will be added to the real 
weight of the tax; to the poor, or to consumers dwelling at a dis- 
tance, the gratuitous burden will be increased, perhaps doubled, 
owing to the necessary intervention of more distributors. The 
weight created by the mere succession of profits in a manufac- 
tured article subject to taxation, is not, probably, very much 
heavier than upon the class’ of foreign productions first alluded to. 
The principal evil in this case, is the addition to the price caused 
by the vexatious interference, and the check which it imposes upon 
improvements. The latter cannot of course be measured; the 
amount of the former it is very difficult to tell; and the pressure 
varies in different cases, according to the nature of the Excise-law. 
In the case of Oil-cloths, it seems to have been nearly equal to the 
amount of the duty, though the interference was by no means 
considerable, and rather vexatious to the manufacturer than very 
injurious to the manufacture. Putting the effects of interference 
out of the question, a duty on the raw materials of manufacture is 
the most mischievous of all; not only from its tendency to divert 
the manufacture to other countries, where the raw material can be 
procured duty-free, or to drive the country producing the raw 
material to force manufactures of its own, but from the number of 
successive profits which are accumulated upon the duty, as well as 
from the possibility that the raw material may be decreased in 





quantity during the transmutation, as in the case of Refined Sugar. 


It seems unnecessary to add, that when the two most injurious 
elements are combined together—when a tax is laid upon the raw 
materials of a manufacture and afterwards upon the manufacture 
itself,as is the case with Soap—the mischief is greatly aggravated. 
The actual extent of the various evils of indirect taxation it is 
impossible to measure. An idea may be formed of the sum which 
is drawn from the consumer by the mere succession of profits upon 
taxes. The produce of indirect imposts is not much under forty 
millions. If we add only 25 per cent.—a very moderate compu- 
tation—for the gross profits of all the different dealers through 
whose hands the commodities pass, we have nearly ten millions 
uselessly abstracted from the people. ae 

In a scientific disquisition, many other points would require dis- 
cussion. For practical purposes, the present brief exposition is 
sufficient. From the principles we have laid down, it may be con- 
cluded that no safe deduction can always be drawn @ prior? merely 
from the nature of a tax. The comparative advantages or disad- 
vantages of an impost must be determined from a close investiga- 
tion of its operation. This Anatomy we shall undertake at length, 
after we have exhibited—1. The Sources of the Public Income. 
2. The Protective System both on British and Colonial Produe- 
tions. 3. The Expense of Collecting the Revenue. This inquiry 
will be somewhat more dry than a romance, but it will not be 
altogether without interest, if that which concerns all is interest- 
ing to all. 





GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE SOURCES OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE. 


Tue Ordinary Revenue of the United Kingdom is derived from— 

1. Customs, or duties upon commodities imported, exported, 
or carried coastwise. 

2. Excise or duties upon Home manufactures. 

3. Stamp-duties. 

4. “ Taxes;” 2. e.the Land and Assessed Taxes, 

5. The Post-Office. 

6. The income derived from the rentals of the Crown Pro- 
perty, and the sale of Timber, &c. produced in the Crown 
Woods and Forests. 

7. Some small Miscellaneous branches of Revenue; and 

8. Certain incidental sources of revenue directly connected 
with taxation—such as Fines, the Rents of Quays, &c. 

The net sums these sources of income yielded during the year 
ending the 5th January 1832, in England, Ireland, and Scotland 
respectively, are shown in the following Table. 





England. Scotland, lreland. Total. 

Sass . .svedvsers TUTTI TREE TL £15,322,700 £1,358,409 £1,453,570 £18,134,679 
| Be eres Oe Peter 13,032,862 2,131,650 2,195,102 17,339,614 
DOOUADS oc dpoccccveseeettcccesas 6,145,201 516,563 409,009 7,070,773 
WEES cclkviascsess 72 313,019 soee OSE 7E2 
Post-Office .......6. 5, 193,967 238,064 2,297,354 
Crown Lands 3,7 wnee aay 373,769 
Miscellaneous Branchesof Revenue 147,999 6,992 4,539 159,530 
Incidental Sources of Revenue... 191,741 7,056 83,880 282,677 

£41,914,317 4,527,656 4,364,164 50,806,137 





From which it appears, that the revenue of England was four 
times as large as that of Scotland and Ireland together, and about 
eight times as great as that of either country taken separately. 

But though these results exhibit the completest test that exists 
of the proportions respectively contributed by the three countries 
to the public revenue, and may convey some tolerable idea of their 
proportional wealth, yet their evidence is not so complete as would 
at first appear. This will become more apparent after an exami- 
nation of the following Tables, which exhibit the sum that was 
received on each different item subject to taxation. Thus, in cer- 
tain commodities the whole quantity may be imported into Eng- 
land, perhaps even into London, and thence distributed through- 
out the empire: as in the case of Rhubarb (yielding 5,198/.), on 
which Scotland pays nothing, and Ireland only 167. The same 
observation applies to several other articles which would appear to 
be in very general use. Some raw materials prove nothing as to 
the consumption of the articles of which they form a part; they 
merely tend to show in which country a manufacture is carried on. 
The duty on Bristles, for instance, yielded 26,0067. in England, 
407/.in Scotland, and 57/.in Ireland. Wewmust not conclude from 
this that the use of brushes in the respective kingdoms followed 
this proportion: we may, however, infer that the manufacture is 
chiefly carried on in England. 

These instances apply to the Customs; the Excise-duties are 
supposed more peculiarly to test the national consumption. But 
they must also be taken with an allowance. In some cases the 
difference may arise from natural circumstances. A people pos- 
sessing abundance of slate and stone quarries, or any other sub- 
stitute for Bricks and Tiles, will naturally use the raw material 
which is ready to their hands. Hops, again, are confined to Eng- 
Jand, which would appear to be alone fitted for the successful cul- 
tivation of the plant, The duty on Tea is all paid in Leadenhall 


Street, whence the commodity is distributed over the three king- 
doms. The article is included in the Excise accounts, as being 
under the surveillance of the Excise-officers. In its nature it 
belongs to the Customs ; in practice it belongs to neither. The 
duty is received by the East India Company with the price of the 
tea, and paid into the Bank of England, without directly costing the 
country any thing for collection. The blending it in the accounts 
with the other exciseable commodities, is a bit of official trickery : 
it makes the Excise cost of collection seem less than it really is, 
by the percentage on nearly three millions and a half of money. 

The Stamps, perhaps, offer as fair a criterion of the business 
and commercial wealth of nations as can be obtained from their 
respective contributions to the revenue. A few exceptions may be 
taken similar to those we have already enumerated; and Ireland 
is exempt from some trifling duties. There is but one class of 
discrepancies to which the reader's attention should be specially 
directed, and that is the Probate and Legacy Duties, which are in 
the following proportion. 


England. Scotland. Treland. 
£1,831,562 £110,397 £59,971 


The overwhelming difference paid by England is chiefly to be 
attributed to the greater amount of her personal property (a good 
instance, by the by, of her wealth and industry); a very slight 
part, perhaps, to that absence of clanship in her social condition, 
which induces Englishmen to overlook distant relations in favour 
of friends, and thus subjects English legacies to a higher rate of 
duty. Some of the difference may also arise from the duties being 
frequently evaded in Scotland and Ireland. If freehold estates— 
if noble property no longer possessed an aristocratic immunity 
from taxation, this proportion would decrease. The amount of 
the rentals in England and Wales may be rated at nearly fifty 
millions. The rents of Scotland and Ireland are upwards of 
twenty millions, or nearly one-half. The personal property of 
those countries does not appear to be one-tenth that of England. 

A certain class of direct taxes, too, show pretty clearly the dif- 
ferent degrees of wealth in different countries; and the House and 
Window Taxes are, perhaps, very good criteria on this point. The 
other “Taxes” are not such sure tests, for arevenue drawn from 
Scotland may support a carriage in England. We almost wonder 
that our Northern brethren do not contribute more under the head 
of Armorial Bearings. 

The Post-Office is a pretty sure test of business, and the 
Twopenny Post better perhaps than the General. If we look to 
the receipts of the latter in London, we shall find it 103,000/. 
This, at an average of five letters for a shilling, or 23d. a letter, 
gives the enormous amount of about 9,900,000 letters’per annum, 
The circulation (calculating the postage at one penny) of Edin- 
burgh is 1,750,000, of Dublin 1,180,000. 

Another element of difference must not be forgotten,—the entire 
exemption of one country from certain duties, or its subjection toa 
lower rate. Thus, Ireland is exempt from the Land and Assessed 
Taxes, from the Soap, Brick, and Hcp-duties, and from several 
other trifling imposts; and whilst English Gin is subject to an 
impost of 7s. 6d. a gallon, Irish Whisky is only taxed at 3s. 4d. 
a gailon. As regards spirits, the remark applies to Scotland, but 





this is the only important instance of favour to that country. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF DUTY RECEIVED ON EACH ARTICLE SUBJECT TO 
TAXATION, FROM ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, RESPECTIVELY. 


‘ 


Custameg, 


Duties on Commodities Imported. 
Acid, Boracic.. F 
Alkanet Root . 
NS sn 8 606s e0 199 0.000.090 0904060506 
BEE ici svevecses 3 
Angelica... .ccccccssse Cees eeseceroecs 
SES Sith a bh.0-0.042 0 e0 6408 eur sree 
Apples, not dried.......... Cbeeeticsiee 
VESPA Per eee eee eee 
Arrow Root or Powder............00.. 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot..... 
Bacon and Hams ....... 
alsams ... . 

Barilla and Alicali | 
Bark, Oak and Cork Tree (repeale a). 
° Quercitron. 








Baskets... TILT IL erece 

Beef, Salted ............ eee evecececere 

Beer, Spruce........ ereeeee Oe eceveces . 
WOKS o 0. cessecscesssoces 






Boots, Shoes, and Calashes, 
Borax.... , . 
Boxes of all sorts. vee 


MN ccc bebo cee ees ° 
See ee 
Canes of all sorts ........seseseeseeess 
Cantharides . 
CORO i... 005006 
Cassia Lignea... 
aaa 
China, Porcelain, and Earthenw. are. 
Cinnamon ..... 
Clocks......... 
Cloves. ‘ 000 cperone 
Cochineal, ‘Granilla, ‘and Dust. cess 
Jocoa, Cocoa Nut on Shells, ‘and 
Chocolate 





eee eee eee eee ee ey 






oftee ...... ee 
Coral Beads... ° 3 “ 
Cordage and Cables..... paMasho ome 
Cork, unmanufactured, . eeccrecce 


Corks, Poady Made. .....-sccrsorscess 
Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour (including 
Buck Wheat Dar Ovedncbeobarouséve sch 
Cotton Manufactures (not "otherwise de- 
Riis Gab e.ct's.0 05 0k ed 000.0% 0 rc. 
Cream of Tartar 





Cubebs........... 
Currants... .. ReboNebewene 
Dye and Hardw oods, viz.- a 

oxwood 


Cedar, under 8 inches square. whesetee 
MIEN S 0 h0'0 ve 0065060 000 ess ccivescis 
Lo wood... bated eebebae SAMs NEabans 
Mahogany ......-.0eeeeeeeeeeees 

—: eee 
Rosewood . 





Eggs 

Elephants’ Teeth eT ere ee paews 
Embroidery and Needlework........... 
Essence of Bergamot and Lemons seeee 
Feathers for Beds.......... ee 


Fish—Anchovi ies . 
Eels...cscorees 
Oysters ....... 





Flax and Tow, or Codilla of Hemp and 





EP Tie sebr6 oc 49h 040066 060s 
Flowers, Artificial, not of silk......... ° 
TOUR s vicccvecee Rit dN sa phe soph wren. samen’ 
Ginger, diy... +... + ° APY i Pee 
Glass—Bottles, Green or ‘common. phoeks 
«+see. Of allother sorts..... geo bel 
Grains, Guinea.........eese eee 
Grapes 2... ccecccceecsscerscereeece . 
Gums—Animi ‘and Copal .. eee eecese 

Arabic... Bde e be becdvccccsveceres 

Lane of ail sorts «....+.++. shageass re 

Senegal......cessecesees Ccevecceece 


Tragucanth ....-cccrsscccesescecces 
Hair—Tforse ..... 0. ee eee cece 
PMRMEEER 0 ves cgcccoccsectcrccree 
or Goat’s- wool, “manufactures of... 
Hats of Chip and Straw.......e-e.eeee 
Hemp (repeated) ........+05+ aaegees xs 
Hides not tanned ..........eeeee eee eee 

tanned......+ isBiuee 
Horns, Horn Tips, and Pieces.. wees 
TRGRERD cose ccvcccscccccesccececes nae 
Jalap 
On See 
front in Bars. ........ 
+. of all other sorts . ee 
Tsinglags .....ceseeeeeeeenecteeeceees 
Juice of Lemons, Limes, and Oranges 
Juniper Berries.........+0eeeeeeeeeee ° 
Lace, Thread.....0...seeeeeees We laia'sele 
Lacquered Ware ...e.0..e.cceececceee 
Lead, Black. ..ccccessescseesessevencs 
Leather Gloves .......-seeeseeeeees 
Leather, Manufactures of, sJexcept Boots, 
Shoes, and Gloves ...... ee 
Lemons and Oranges. 
Linons, Foreign.,.......-+ 
Liquorice SONG ivinecesceeeces din abcbie 


— and Madder Root... eteuese ee 


Mats of Russia.. peaaNeshnebenacesens 
+» of other sorts. . 
Molasses... .c..esceeseceeees aRisieeaes 
Musical Instruments . Cacee SENG Vodetece 















zs SPUR crvvccossseseetetins aa 
Oil—Castor.. 
‘oe hemical and Perfumed of all ‘other 


SS ces eeecerarseereeeeseseneseres 


England. 
£ 


5,168 


7,753 
3,447 


12,642 
529,484 


510,738 


3,233 
1,944 
1,804 
325,054 


Net Produce 
in Year ending 
Sth Jan. 1832. 


Scotland. Ireland, Total. 
£ £ £ 
1 eeee 5,169 
91 848 
1,063 306 17,940 
cee 45 3,948 
eee o's 390 
74 19 1,374 
205 94 10,713 
21 4 1,404 
7 19 1,471 
892 410 7,519 
259 i2 1,834 
179 eee 5,345 
186 aes 16,997 
4,486 5,541 32,532 
126 eee 1,221 
; 3 1 70 
7 5 171 
1,463 eee. 6,888 
145 409 9,614 
eves 25 3,548 
eee e 2,506 
16 3 3,456 
922 465 7,450 
407 57 26,470 
8 Per 3,340 
1,285 eves 121,255 
47 88 3,386 
oe 67 2,131 
17 30 1,812 
93 33 1,525 
5,242 6 68,228 
66 89 5,176 
see ll 683 
250 34 6,132 
229 390 $,374 
ees 3,454 
57 2,839 15,538 
29,947 24,319 583,750 
eave cece 2,975 
2 was 226 
2,748 1,145 17,287 
32 2 143 
30,420 3,633 | 544,791 
z 3,233 
273 34 2,251 
35 43 1,882 
3,076 2,209 330,339 
ll osek 2,033 
eecs 6 1,423 
32 l 1,169 
92 127 2,112 
4,886 1,698 47,930 
osvin 14 1,115 
511 anes 8,483 
eves weve 20,372 
3 3,452 
ne 5,902 
10 2 3,645 
307 1 4,654 
esse dans 952 
315 648 22,139 
4 21 785 
° ree 1,081 
oe eee 1,968 
2,176 50 3,858 
10” 4 610 
19 2 28,469 
33 45 2,799 
592 601 10,916 
134 136 5,637 
eee @cee 682 
116 142 2,286 
ede ° 2,800 
143 i0 8,949 
eeee ese 5,885 
° 1 6,073 
15 cove 1,920 
l ° 112 
‘ 6 732 
23 2,842 
PT 532 27,054 
14,960 3,541 108,716 
2,646 1] 32,513 
eoee e 1,024 
24 cove 1,952 
54 2 1,125 
94 oe 3,421 
9 96 31,780 
1,515 821 20,467 
17 4 81 
26 27 4,064 
35 f 1,924 
§ 12 3,802 
pence ecee 327 
17 eee 1,104 
eee eee 2,029 
eeee eeee 21,847 
1l 5 797 
2,640 3,352 67,181 
68 65 21,762 
1,530 331 22,271 
17 165 3.264 
1,734 V7 18,658 
rr ll 1,125 
300 221 4,086 
60 19 14 
79,035 304 156,981 
13 8 1,624 
odes 732 
25 17 19,024 
3 2,583 
277 265 10,903 
80 73 2,457 
56 ates 4,106 
3h 6 7,543 









































Net Produec 
in Year ending 


























Stb Jan. 1932 
England. Scotland. ~~ Total. 
£ £ £ 
Oil—Ollive wcccscccecccvcccrereccevece 62,660 473 1103 64,241 
be PRB Ts ocvievetdeeehodeusssbies 21,932 oaee eoee 21,932 
-+ Train, Pa, and Blubber.. 3,381 222 8 3; rs 
OGRE .ccccccoce CEbeecreceseacestce . 450 eee cose 
Opium ... Vea b¥ee des veces 5,135 29 21 5188 
Orchal and ‘Orchelia . TYTTTTTIT Ty ere 221 esee 14 235 
Paper ...,csscsccoes Cec vessecere eaeee 1,790 eoee 3 1,793 
oo 2 Hangings siveetesecwcet eoeee 1,176 cose 64 1,240 
Pepper of all sor RL cates 64 cin eeee 86,790 6,581 9,267 102,633 
PIOLUION vuccoscescertce WHoeirir eet e 2,644 112 152 2,908 
Pimento ........+ Sobers Pcccacovdvcces 5,831 357 136 
ROMs 660s n0see08s 276 87 50 
Platting of Chip or Straw . oe 13,316 see i 
Plums, Dried...... CL BE sKseoes Scsepese 638 10 169 
Prints and Drawings.....cssssscsevees 1,657 2 6 
CPROOL Evol eedieeecatersesevscccune 9,359 967 739 
QAI de ac crvecsbncoccesesvcse 4,780 yf 20 
Quills, Goose.......5.. Seeks caper ice ou 3,096 543 2 
Radix Ipecacuanha ...........e0e00: ee 730 Cope aeee 
Rags, &c, for Paper ......+.0... oereces 1577 276 27 
MUN Cae ce Ne Caso. Srckebi cet. obigees « 169,718 5,666 4,715 
Rape Seed and other Oil Cakes . ‘ 3,514 lll <0ee 
Rhubarb..... $5.02 Feneepecess ar 5,182 eer 16 
oo Bn ON SEE eee Fives vas : 10,927 134 64 i, 195 
oo in the Husk...... TIrT TTT ecee 19,263 tee eves 19,263 
OER rrr ree Sseeese 1,696 3 1 1,700 
Saltpetre eececccee Py eTRTIC GREER e 4,116 23 oe 4,139 
SRRURIGMR 5 vido xi ose0eees eipewere 6,028 47 29 6,104 
ScaMMOony, ..0...0ecescccecs erscceee ° 1,808 esos 1,803 
Seeds of all sorts, including Tares...... 136,788 9,147 4,516 153,451 
NE a bibs ws HON oa ae ® . 7,173 150 158 8,081 
Ships’ Hulls and M: aterials eee . 800 147 255 1,202 
SHUM ss cc ccccrsece tveeune esececces 5,786 246 225 6,257 
Uy SOW scr50e50n ves seeeee «60046 12,661 200 12,663 
.« Waste, Knubs and Husks.. évce 340 o5ew eves 340 
a ee eerste 38,999 eve eee 38,999 
.. Manufactures, East Indian ...... ‘ 24,279 52 * 24,331 
. not East Indian.... 140,113 81 22 840,216 
Skins not being WUE wie ccaniscaees ane 17,230 1,316 32 18,578 
i eee ce f 1,144 ° 319 8,667 
Soap, Hard and Soft . 9 32 1,050 
jy PT CO eee 312 66 10,194 
— (Foreign) Rum .. . 56,565 8,540 1,629,880 
° Brandy.....seeee eeee 1,342,735 35,508 9,923 1,388,166 
ee “es Geneva... ccccecs ecee 16,971 8,360 1551 26,892 
- of all other sorts...... 8,469 656 379 9,504 
Spirits of the Manufacture of Guernsey 
BUD COOV ces cosines sveseess enews rer vous 7,612 
oe agg! A CEE 5 adie 3372 
Stones—Burrs for Mill Stones 59 7 971 
Marble Blocks cr ern es 56 192 1,237 
Succadees ....... 34 1,121 
Sugar...... ietone eececccce 478,068 431,540 4,650,583 
"TOMO Csudice eeocceteceessruedeet 6,201 7,028 144,894 
Tamarinds STTITT TT TT 136 21 1,281 
A Fas Sib iaie RONG E ERE CRRA can Tet 869 204 7,562 
ps ides —Balks and Ufers under 5 inches 
MUUATS, 6.c6cesdeeracevere re 1,427 149 ] 1,577 
Battens and Batten Ends......+.+. +s 77,566 29,145 3,173 109,884 
Dealsand Deal Ends ..5......ceceee 489,611 11,379 29,649 530,639 
Firewood ......... ‘ + 5,205 3 15 5,256 
Fir Quarters ......cecses Sev esdea ave 3,514 37 ence 3,551 
Knees of Oak ......0ss0cceee Ceeccce 1,071 499 eee 1,570 
Lathwood.......... Dotsvevos Prey 23,835 2,202 2,150 28,187 
Masts and Spars..... Cbevbevscdoucee 13,707 1,186 376 15,269 
Oak Plank,........ rere; See 4,018 4,395 56 8,469 
GEE Vi vccvcreceses es teewee esseceee 808 63 45 916 
shi, TET Ee ET CEERI rt 45,269 2,673 2,441 50,383 
: | Nr errr rere Te 12,510 29. 46 12,854 
Timber Fir,8 inches square or upwards 354,929 60,609 50,068 465,606 
Ditto Oak, ditto.......... ecerceece 22,499 7,696 670 30,865 
Ditto of other sorts, ditto aeus 4,767 979 it 6,524 
Wainscot Logs .......+ diiwanwes vase *7,007 270 143 7,420 
Tobacco and Snuff ..... cawenSwiderners .. 2,048,801 285,033 7 434 2,960,323 
Tortoiseshell....... hed tenia ate sabe eine oe 8 eens 822 
Toys ..... JiVeeedGOU eer cceeRteceedtes 3,720 40 7) 9,768 
ka gestion COMMDT6x Adc% ocak coteche 64,998 230 32 65,260 
WRMNUD 6 os cccbssceCgs cescaseosaseuce 6,982 - 226 3,055 10,263 
Verdigris . redawreevevus Vesesccevarecce 4,493 12 4 4,509 
Vermicelli and Macaroni ‘ 2,416 141 364 2,921 
WINGHEE, vcceccsrsivesssee 226 193 897 1,376 
Water, Cologne, in Flasks... R 4,369 67 171 4,607 
Wax, Bees’.......++ RRO ee es 10,228 31 : 10,259 
Wines of all sorts...... ees cocccccee 3,953,302 1023905 17 9,275 1,535,482 
Wool, Cotton.....+..-++ wk ieesd ones 339,932 19,718 3,887 363,537 
«. Sheep and Lambs’.....-.eeeeeseee 113,096 28 18 =: 113,142 
Woollen Manufactures, not otherwi ise de- . 
scribed, including Carpets .....++++ Lee Pa 8 14 
Yarn, Cotton..... Pr TrP tir r ert 309 545 eos 
. Linen, Raw. 598 202 7 a 
Yellow Berries . 1,159 19 oes 1,178 
Zaffar......- 949 sees sass ~'949 
Alt other Merchandise .... tae i a 81,671 3,974 1,590 87,235 
‘otal of pokes on ommodities 
Imported ......+e.e055 . £15,154,414 1,348,007 1,443,843 17,946,264 
DUTIES ON COMMODITIES EXPORTED. 
Coals and Culm Exported ut mi ese. 45,389 7,538 80 53,007 
British Sheep and sagen Woo! oollen 
Yarn, &e. ren: PEN ETE 2,233 49 eoee 2,332 
Skins, rs: wowes eee i oo gto 15 eee eres 15 
ta, on ritish s Ex- 
> ad Ms aid pee WIFE CERRO : 55,248 2,606 1,290 59,144 
Total of Duties on Commodities _ — bee 
Exported ..scccesseeeceecess £102,935 10,193 1,370 114,498 
a _—_r 
DUTIES ON COMMODITIES CARRIED COASTWISE. 
Coals and Culm, Coastwise........ ae 64,380 Paes: 8,357 72,737 
Skates, —— rab ee go noe * a a 971 209 ess 1,180 
Duties on Commodities ————— ———- — 2 SEN 
“Si Coastwise .....e.eeeee £65,331 209 2,357 73,917 








SUMMARY OF THE CUSTOMS. 


Duties on Commodities Imported . 
Exported ......+ 


eae pore 


Total of the Customs ,.200++0++ €15,322,700 1,358,409 


sees 16,186, is 1, aa rl 
102 


carried Coastwise 


1,443,843 17,946,264 
114,498 
63351 1809 8,357 73,917 


1,433,570 18,134,679 
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TAXATION. 5 





Ercige, 
























Net Produce 
in Year ending 
5th Jan. 1832. 

































England, Scotland, Br AL a 
£ £ 

Auctions. co-sccesesees 190,410 17,804 9. S69 bs “033 
Bricks and Tiles .... 355,615 9,622 . 65,237 
Candles ener 445,937 24,721 rs 0,68 58 
QIANG vc civecivccovecvessiecsssecesce 470,502 45,871 15, 120 531,493 
HOps ..cccccvcvcccccveccvevecveccccse 148,594 9 ued 148,594 
Licences .....++ PPOeCORebdcoreedoednre 686,428 107,461 5 919,17 7 4 
FROEE. vosccccereccseenevevatevtesecece 3,940,097 196,759 299 476 4,359.3 
POPOL. oc ccsiccccsccccvcscccescececss 564,502 92,441 20,160 677, 10 3 
Printed Goods. bs 58,968 53,963 
Soap .....scecee 118,302 € rempt. 
Spirits (Home- m ’ 1,458,952 1,781,694 
Starch...... bereecceses ETT inet 71,80 953 ‘ue 
BtOnd: BOG ow iecsecveccovcvsvcese 2,954 100 eee 
Sweets and Mead ...c.cscccvvssesosees 2,214 52 84 3. 
OL 5 ¥-16-4/0:0-46 60 bO04 00,6 60: 0:0.5 0 ¥4:60.000'8,0 3,344,913 eoas 5 3,344, 318 
VIMO gar. .ccccccrccccescceees be adeXse« 18,735 169 409 19,313 
Deduct 13,223,289 2,132,075 2,175,102 17,530,466 

Repayments or Drawbacks on the fol- 
lowing Articles, the Duties on which have 
been repealed— 

Beer 

Cyder 

Hides and Skins (Leather) . 

Printed Goods (Cottons and Oil- 

CIOS) ccc ccccvessces eoe+ + 183,612 : 
190,427 495 190,852 
Total of Excise,...... eoeveees £13,039,862 2,131,650 2,175,102 17,339,614 
Stamps. 
Deeds and other Instruments not included 

under any of the following heads ..... 1,277,22 121,093 =: 193,788 1,512,105 
Probates of Wills and Letters of Admi- 

MISGAHON cov vecccscees errr Tere 762, 215 41,278 40,635 844,128 
ee eee sseedenganee - 1,069,347 69,119 19,336 1,157,802 
Bills of Exchange. ..cccccscccscccccsce 90,108 75,729 541,893 
Reccipts ....sseseeeeees Sue Waseeecs eee 17,984 18,422 218,846 

arine Insurances. . Seccecsesccoece 19,439 2,534 292,927 
Licene es and Certific: ates . ree ae 20,353 one 154,148 
Bankers’ Notes and Irish Post Bills . 4,481] 444 34,649 
Composition for the Duties on the Bills 

and Notes of the Banks of England and 

Ireland, and of Country Bankers othe ° 75,263 Par 14,969 90,232 
Fire Insurances. VCCOTTE CO CS EDO eR eeR Ss ° 714,081 48,139 27,762 789,982 
Stage Coaghes co:5:4.0:05s60000 seto0sne 392,711 29,763 esos 422,479 
Newspapers and Suppleme uts, and Papers 8 

for Advertisements ..... Spesesdbecese 409,965 41,692 31,495 483,152 
Advertisements.......... Oe tiess vb eds 0% 137,838 19,060 15,672 172.57) 
PGR o064.06:400usensene 8e5ek Bie 27,987 52 1,020 29,059 
POWDRIGU cov56cki'g oennswie se’ adie . 835 106 29 970 
Post I Torses ba seees eons Sovecnessccns 231,863 ae 231,863 

1,304 13 ‘ 1,317 

34,546 92 34,638 

70,502 ae 74,2°8 

14,400 14,400 

2,221 oes PEE 2,221 

otee sve 104 104 

ove bae% 3,886 3,886 

eeu woos 11,547 11,547 

Protests Sy aaah St AG pas ies ae $000 sslee ose seco see 5,533 5,533 
Attornies’ Indentures ° seus oes 10,234 10,234 
Pree Admissions... P ° eee ae 3,059 3,050 
Barristers’ Admissions..........sse0.08 sete eae 1,160 1,160 
Students’ Admissions....es.eeseeeeeess eevee ones 1,660 1,660 
Total of Stamps...cecsecesssseeees £6,145,201 516,563 409,009 7,070,773 







































— 
Land Tax on Lands and Tenements.... 1,127,590 33,722) ~ 1,161,312 
Assessed Taxes— e 
Schedule A—Windows...... 1,102,198 76,145 = 1,178,343 
oe B—Inhabited Houses +» 1,265,560 91,481 = Se 1,357,041 
oe C—Servants. ....seceeees 268,548 26,563 BS 295,111 
o- D—Carriages..... 365,881 27,065 +2, 392.946 
oe E—Horses for Riding Soceee 334,751 21,604. 65 356,355 
oe F—Other Horses and Mules. 57,221 42627 o8 61,483 
es G—Dogs ..... er ree kee 164.403 16,599 Sse 181,002 
7 H—Horse Dealers . ; 12,129 1,413 gs 13,542 
oe I—Hair Powder...... cece 13,789 588 a g 14,377 
° oe Bearings. . eocee 51,5389 3,300 & 54,889 
L—Game Duties........... 115,742 9,689 =z 125,431 
Composition Duty ..cccscvcsccecscce 25,321 8 25,909 
Total of Taxes ...... eevee £4,904,722 313,019 5,217,741 
Past: aoe 
Unpaid Letters Outwards (i. e. to the & £ £ 
Country), and Paid Letters Inwards 
(i. e. from the Country), and Ship Let- 
ters charged on Country Postmasters— 
Unpaid Letters Inwards (i. e. from the 
Country), and Paid Letters Outwards 
(i.e. to the Country), collected by the 
Letter-carriers in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin—ByandCross Road Letters 1,511,231 186,662 231,520 1,929,413 
Twopenny and Penny Post Letters at 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin .,... 103,134 7,298 4,935 115,367 
Country Penny Post ...........000+ eee oes 62 62 
Letters charged on the Postenastere i in 
the West Indies and British North 
America be egee eee eeeeee tee e ears cece 50,181 eevee ry 50,181 
Postage of Letters received by the Win- 
dowmen of the Foreign Office ........ 60,161 ose eee 60,161 
Passage paren! and Neh. by the 
Packets . Face Mepee sends ode 48,470 eee oes 48,470 
Miscellaneous Resaipte. bia om WO eRieee 22,146 7 1,547 23,700 
Total of the Post Office....... £1,795,323 193,967 238,064 2,297,354 








Crown Lands. 
Net Produce 
in Year ending 
5th Jan, 1832. 
England, Scotland. Treland. Total. 
(ods, Forests, and Land Revenues. y # £ £ = Y 
Amoant collected by the several Receivers 
of the Land Revenue in England, Wales, 
and Ireland, in Alderney and the Isle of 





, Man Kole siededs-e dees ets's Fees avis ose eee evee 219,374 
noes arisen by Rents not included i in 
ve Receivers’ Accounts ......+++ +++ cere eee e0es 12,105 


it ount arisen by Sales or Exchanges of 
Crown Lands, by Sales of Old Mate- 
vials, by Charges on the Preparation of 
(vown Leases, by Repayment of Monies 
advanced for Surveys, and for Auditors’ 
and Docket Fees ...ce.ssececseeees oven oreo oes 94,128 
Amount arisen by Sales ; of Bi ark, Timber, 
and Offal Woods of the Royal Parks 
and Forests, Gale Rents, -_ pee for 
the temporary Occupation of Lands in- 5 
tended for Pamala scaestaesstivdvs eves eoce see 48,162 


£373,769 


Miseelanenus Branches of Rebenue, 
SUMMARY, 
Duties on Offices, Pensions, and Per- 





BOGE TMUMODE bike ei ccc cvcscste evece £36,993 2,262 ease 39,255 
Hackney Coaches .....00.4 ecercesece 35,695 oaks cess 35,695 
Hawkers and Pedlars ......0..00000. ee 34,865 432 cove 35,297 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Re- 

WO onc bcecdwawaccupessnotssecsce 6,818 Perr soos 6,318 
Surplus Fees of Public Offices.........+ 33,628 4,298 4,539 42,465 

Total of Miscellaneous Branches 
of Revenue....... sevecsscccse SAG] R00 6,992 4,539 159,530 





Duries on Orrices, PENstons, AND PERSONAL EstTATEs, 
Duty of One Shilling in the Pound on 




















Salaries and Pensions ..........- é‘ £6,304 1,142 dove 7 AMG 
Duty of Sixpence in the Pound on ! 
Offices and Pensions .........-.-65 2,676 1,120 2006 3,796 
Duty of Four Shillings in the Pound 
on Offices, Pensions, and Duty on 
Personal Estates ...ccc.cesecseses 28,013 eos 600% 28,013 
Total of Duties on Offices, Pensions, 
and Personal Estates ........ e+e £36,993 2,262 inne 39,255 
TIACKNEY COACHES .eeecsereceees eoee £35,695 one's see 35,695 
HAWKERS AND PEDLARS......... eevee 234,865 432 ones 35,297 
Smatu BRANCHES OF THE HEREDITARY Rev ENUE, 
Preefines......+++6 ote cenesseeece eee £6,083 eoce coee 6,083 
PimNe 66s insane wieee%s spemewss 152 en's 6666 152 
PRONE. Coikcthotveterecusaneess ult 583 06ve ee 583 
Total of Small Branches of the 
Hereditary Revenue .....0.0+ £6,818 ‘eet eee 6,818 





Scrpius Frees oF Pusiic OFrrices.... £33,628 4,298 4,539 42,465 





Encitental Sources of Rebenue. 
SUMMARY. 


Customs. ..cerccccsereroveseses £130,040 1,506 10,793 142,339 
RCS. ccc ce cccveccorsevenvces 60,254 4,484 8,032 72,77 
Stamps. ..ccsccescecesescevsece 1,447 1,066 65,055 67,568 


£191,741 7,056 83,880 282,677 














Customs, 
Canal and Dock-duty.......0.+.+- +. £49,862 ove sone 49,862 
Duties Collected at the Isle of Man ee 21,860 ante Pry 21,860 


Remittances from the Plantations, in- 
cluding Receipts of Plantation Sei- 


RUA. coanctesiscaces vescretences 13,276 ones come 13,276 
Fines and Forfeitures..........6.+5 9,495 Saas 55 9,480 
Proceeds of Goods Sold for the Duties. 14,701 473 Coe 15,174 
Rent of Legal Quays, Warehouse Rent, 

Wharfage, Storage, 8rc......2...006 13,383 \jl 7,434 20,988 
Proceeds of Surcharges, Sale of Old 

le ROP eee eer Ee yf 862 2,973 11,368 
Bounties Repaid..e...cscocevecsceee ade eine 19 19 
Other Receipts ...ersecccasseceseres e206 seee 312 312. 





£130,040 1,506 10,793 =: 142,339 











Excise. 
Law Costs Recovered........sss000- £10,569 1,263 938 12,770 
Fines and Forfeitures.....cccseseree 49,685 3,221 7,094 60,000 
£60,254 4,484 8,032 72,770 

STaMpPs. 

Penalties in Law Proceedings and 

Costs Received .........0..e eves £1,447 1,066 1,259 3,772 
Law Fund .......c0.scees a useee eee beoce 46,742 46,742 
Equity Exchequer Fund , . oeee see 3,127 3,127 
Chancery Fund .......essscovcsoes ere eee 14,197 14,197 








£1,447 1,066 65,325 76,838 





Such are what, in official phraseology, are called the Ordinary Re- 
venues; of which the amounts annually fluctuate, though the heads of 
Income are supposed to remain the same. The Extraordinary Re- 
sources consist of ail the other payments that may be made to the public 
account. The subjoined Table exhibits the different items of receipt 
and the sums they respectively yielded in the year ending 5th January 
1832. 

Money received from the Bank of England, on Account of 

Norland SHVIABUIAE «coc <asaescasce ce stacctiancasedeus 41,496 
Money received from the East India Company on account of 

Retired Pay, Pensions, &c, of his Majesty’s Forces ne 

S-the Mast [Odes is cc ccrsevsrcteccvcescrsedcccvce Babies 60,600 
Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Public ‘Accountants, and 

other Monies paid to the Public .......sscevesesseseeeses 29,368 


£130,794 
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Tuts system may have an injurious effect on the public interest in a 
variety of ways. By a prehibitive scale of duties, it may diminish the 
revenue, and compel the imposition of a more mischievous class of taxes 
than those which fall upon an article in the latter stages of its progress 
to the consumer. By virtually giving a monopoly to the home market, 
it has a tendency to encourage bad processes of production, and deprives 
the public of the benefit of competition. It is certain to force capital 
into employments for which the natural condition of the country is un- 
fitted, or for which its social condition renders it yet unprepared. By 
raising prices far beyond what they would naturally be, it may take 
nearly as much money out of the pockets of the people as is directly 
paid in the shape of taxation, and that without a corresponding advan- 
tage to the interest protected. Lastly, the Protective System dimi- 
nishes the sum of the conveniences and comforts, not only of the people 
which adopts it, but of every other nation which is connected with 
them, retards the development of their respective resources, and of 
their advances in wealth, besides inducing a factitious commercial state 
which cannot be persisted in without injury to all, nor changed without 
inconvenience to many. 

When such are the open and palpable results of the system, it is 
somewhat surprising that individuals should be found hardy enough to 
advocate, not its temporary, but its permanent retention, and to attri- 
bute all our prosperity to its establishment. With this class of persons 
every evil is traced to Free Trade,—though, as applied to England, no 
such thing exists. It is only a very few articles, and those raw mate- 
rials of secondary importance and not well adapted to home production, 
that may be imported duty-free ; all other commodities, especially manu- 
factured commodities, are subject to rates of duty varying from 20* to 
150 per cent., or from one fifth to more than the actual price of the 
article. Neither is the wisdom which crieth out in taverns and jour- 
nals altogether clear upon the subject of its complaints,—continually 
confounding Free Trade with Reciprocity and Reciprocity with Free 
Trade ; though the one relates entirely to ships, the other to commerce ; 
Free Trade concerning the interchange of commodities, Reciprocity 
their carriage. 

The importance of the subject, the certainty of its approaching dis- 
cussion in the New Parliament,+ and the general leaning of the public, 
as shown in the result of the Elections (especially at Manchester, and 
at the Tower Hamlets, in which latter district the opponent of Free 
Trade was so ignominiously defeated), seem to justify a more detailed 
examination. We therefore propose, (1.) To give a brief account of 
the actual changes which have taken place in our commercial policy ; 
(2.) To consider our present Protective System in its financial and 
commercial relations ; (3.) To exhibit an account of its cost to the 


public. 








ACCOUNT OF CHANGES IN THE COMMERCIAL POLICY OF 
ENGLAND. 
Reciprocity Sustem. 
Tuk policy of this, like that of almost every other country, was for- 
merly protective and intermeddling to the last degree. ‘To excourage 
industry by bounties, monopolies, and prohibitions, and in turn to pro- 
tect the consumer by fixing the prices at which commodities should be 
sold, were established and every-day modes. 
more importance it would seem to an insular people, though not alto- 
gether overlooked, received less of legislative patronage than commerce, 
until the year 1651, when the celebrated Act of Navigation was passed 
by the Long Parliament. It had its origin in political motives; it 
was levelled at “our dear and ancient allies the Dutch ;” its object 
was to cripple their Navy by destroying their carrying trade. By this 
act, all Asian, Afriean, and American commodities could only be im- 
ported into England, Ireland, and the Plantations, in ships belonging 


to English subjects, and of which the master and the greater number | 


of the crew were also English. No European commodities could be 
imported but in English ships, or in ships of the country in which the 
goods were produced, or from which they could only be or were most 
usually imported. (“ A clause,” says M‘Cuttocn, “ expressly levelled 
against the Dutch, who had but little ‘native produce to export, and 
whose ships were principally employed in carrying the produce of other 
countries to foreign markets.”) Many of the most bulky articles could 
only be imported in British ships from the country in which they were 
produced, lest they might be brought in foreign ships from the place of 
their production to some nearer port, and the British vessels lose the 
benefit of the longer voyage. Under the reign of CHar Les the Second, 
the Act was rendered still more restrictive, and all intercourse abolished 
(so far as an Act of Parliament could abolish it) with Germany, Hol- 
land, and the Netherlands. Some of the restrictions were subsequently 
modified, but the leading princip!es remained unshaken till within these 
few years. The temporary political wisdom or even the commercial 
policy of the Act we have not space to inquire into. Its political wis- 
dom has been praised by very high authority; its commercial mischief 
has been affirmed by several practical men from the days of its enact- 
ment downwards.* But whatever might have been its original wis- 
dom, the time had arrived when it could be maintained no longer. 
Whilst we possessed a monopoly of the markets of the world, the 
world was obliged to submit to our terms. When other competitors 
began to appear, affairs were altered. America soon after the war of 
the Revolution, Holland in 1821, and Prussia in 1822, followed our ex- 
ample, though at humble distance ; for they contented themselves with 
levying, or with threatening to levy higher duties upen vessels, or upon 
commodities imported in vessels, of those countries which subjected 
their own ships to disadvantageous conditions. The necessity of the 


* The following articles are under 20 per cent. It will, however, be seen, from the 
revenue they yield, that the importations are not so excessive as to cause much derange- 


ment in a community whose annual income is, at a moderate computation, from 300 to 
400 millions, 








Cotton Manufactures..... «+++ £3,233 .. £10 per cent, 
Models ..... ee . 
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PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 








case had forced us, in 1815, to enter into a reciprocal arrangement with 
America (as we had with our “ancient ally” Portugal in 1810); but 
upon these intimations of the intentions of the European powers, Mr. 
Husxisson brought in a bill by which the King in Council was allowed 
to place ‘foreign ships upon the same footing, either in respect to 
duties levied upon the ship or upon the goods imported in the ship, as 
British vessels carrying on the same trade, provided that such foreign 
states reciprocally established the same equality as to British ships 
trading with their ports.” Some modifications had been previously in- 
troduced by Mr. Wattace and Mr. Rosrnson in 1821-2, by which 
(1.) Enumerated goods might be imported either in British ships, in 
ships of the country of which the goods are the produce, or in ships of 
the country or place from which they are imported into England; and 
(2.) British ships might import articles (not prohibited) wherever they 
could find them ; whereas, formerly, commodities of Asia, Africa, and 
South America could only be imported direct from the place of their 
production. 

Such is the Reciprocity System, and the modification of the Naviga- 
tion-laws ; with which Free Trade has little todo. For we may have 
a treaty of reciprocity with any country—may admit its ships into our 
ports upon payment of the same duties as they levy upon our vessels ; 
whilst either country or both countries may tax or prohibit the commo- 
dities of the other. That the alteration might have injured the ship- 
owners, is possible; that it could have injured the manufacturing or 
trading interests, is improbable; for its tendency was to open up new 
markets and increase the facilities of transport. What, however, has 
been its effects upon our commercial marine? In 183], the tonnage 
on British vessels had increased upwards of 600,000 tons beyond what 
it was in 1821]-2-3. The shipowners assert, indeed, that profits are low; 
but this is unfortunately the case in every business. That they are 
ruinously low—that they will not repay the wear and tear of the vessel 
and the expense of the voyage—seems prima fucie impossible. A man 
whose property is embarked in an undertaking may be induced to con- 
tinue it even at a loss: that fresh capital, not only suflicient to replace 
old vessels, but to construct new ones, should continually keep flowing 
into a business during along period of time, if that business would 
yield no profit, is too absurd for belief. 

Dismissing the ReciprocitySystem, we proceed to 

Sree Tratic. 
Unper our old commercial policy, a few articles of raw material were 
admitted at a low rate of duty; the Corn Trade was in a measure free ; 
the Agriculturists were oppressed by the restrictions, or rather the 
prohibitions, on the exportation of Wool. In other respects our com- 
mercial system was rigidly exclusive. After the peace, the protection 
and the distresses of the corn-growers commenced. In May 1820, 
the celebrated petition of the Merchants of London was presented to 
the House of Commons; and in 1824, a disposition was manifested by 
Mr. Rosixson (now Lord Gopericn) and Mr. Husxisson to act 
upon its principles. The Wool Trade was set free, and a change took 
place in the scale of duty upon a variety of articles. These are enu- 
merated in the following Table;* which also shows the old rate of 


| duty and the duty to which they were at first subjected under the xew 


The shipping interest, of | 





system. 


MaNnvFACTURES— 










Old Duty. New Duty. 
Silk... cccescccceece Prohibtted 255%... 000006 302. per cent. 
Cottons...........+...50/, to 75l. per cent........10/, per cent. 
pk SEER LE Ek COREL LE ee Rae 151. per cent. _ 
Linens ...cceeeseceoes 401. to 1802. per cent....... 40]. per cent. (on average). 
et) eae eee Prohibited...............3d, and 9d, per 1b, 
GlasB. .cccccecees eeege 
Earthenware .......++6 ‘7TBl. per Cent......cssseces 15/. and 30/, per cent. 
Booket .....cccccccsvcsvecssscee cas One half. 
GIOWOR é. 6.62 5400s «cere Probibited...............30/. per cent, (on average). 
Raw MatreRiaLs— 2 
Copper ....sceccees os BAL, per tO .scccccsccees 271. per ton. 
61. 10s, pertom........... ll. 10s. per tom, 
O81. per tom ......eeceeees 14/. per ton. 
. 58. Od. per cwt. ....00-- 2t, 10s. per ewt. 
Gl. per Owes... ccccccsees 2/1. 10s. per ewt. 
UnenuMERATED Goops, wholly or in part— 
Manufactured ,........ B01. per cemt......sceeeees 201. per eent. 
Unmanufactured ......20/. per Cent.........5..05 10/. per cent, 


Out of all this list, thére are but ¢wo articles, the manufacture of 
which the stanchest opponent of free trade would assert to be greatly 
injured by the change,—those are Silks and Gloves. If we take either 
the value of the imports or calculate by the duty, the amount of the 
silk goods imported into the kingdom does not amount to half a million. 
The value of gloves does not perhaps exceed 60,0002, certainly not 
100,0002. If these two branches of business be of national importance, 
it séems somewhat singular that importations to this amount should 
have ruined the trades, especially when the importation of unmanu- 
factured silk has risen from two to four millions of pounds, and that 
of skins has largely increased. That the alteration could have had any 
effect upon the general prosperity of the country seems impossible ; 
because—1l. Very small quantities of the foreign commodities have 
been imported; 2. A large proportion of the free trade articles are 
raw materials; 3. The exportation of British manufactures, either 
directly or indirectly affected by the change, has considerably increased. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF OUR 
PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 
Tne following Tables exhibit the effects of the Protective System in 
a financial point of view; the different items being classed under the 
leading heads of Important or Unimportant in point of revenue. It 
will be seen by the subjoined summary, that (exclusive of a variety of 
minor articles, the duties upon which, though they yield but little to 
the State, involve the necessity of protection to some manufacture 
* This Table is compiled from the materials furnished by an able article in the Fo- 
reign Quarterly, No.XX. Those who wish for a fuller account of the rise and progress 
of Reciprocity and Free Trade, may consult a series of articles in that publication, Nos. 
XVIII. XX, XXI. A sketch of the history of the Navigation-Laws will be found in 
the Supplementary Notes to M‘Cuntocn'’s edition of the Wealth of Nations. The 
different Reciprocity Treaties will be found*in the last edition of Extis’s British Tariff. 
+ Books, first written, composed, or printed in the United Kingdom, were and are 
still prohibited unless not reprinted within twenty years, 
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which they injure) the sum of twenty-three millions and three quar- 
ters is yielded by protective taxes, or by taxes whose existence renders 
protection to a certain extent a matter of justice. Absolute and un- 
restricted freedom of trade seems, therefore, in the present financial 
condition of affairs, impossible. 
SUMMARY OF THE REVENUE YIELDED BY PROTECTED 
ARTICLES, 
UNIMPORTANT IN POINT OF REVENUE, 
Duties levied on Articles in the later stages of their 





progress to the Consumer. ............scecesceees £147,893 
Duties levied on Raw Materials, &c, which involve the 
necessity of further protection ...4...se+eeceeees . 199,209 
rd £347,102 
IMPORTANT IN POINT OF REVENUE. 
Imported Articles .........0.ccceeesees cocceccsoces 11,045,584 
Home Manufactures, the Duties on which render a 
countervailing Protecting-duty necessary ........- 12,474,112 
—— 23,519,696 
£23,866,798 


But, upon a closer inspection, it will appear that of this large amount 

“of revenue, twenty-three millions and a half are produced from twenty- 
one articles, out of which sum ten articles yield about twenty-two mil- 
lions. Upon several of these commodities, such as Brandy, the duty 
is so high as to diminish the revenue and to involve besides a consider- 
able expense in endeavouring to prevent an illicit traffic in the article. 
The same observation applies to Silk. Most of the other duties which 
are important in point of revenue (such ‘as Corn) would increase, at 
all events would not injure the revenue by judicious modification. A 
revisal of the rate of duty on the less productive items, so as to render 
them taxes for revenue and not for protection, or only so far as the 
articles in question may be subjected to peculiar pressure, would also 
be attended with a beneficial effect. This is evident in many instances 
from the scale of protection, not only on the following commodities, 
but also on many which, yielding nothing, are not taken into account,— 
as Candles, the price of which in London is from 2. 10s. to 3d. per 
hundredweight, the protecting duty 3/. 38s. 4d. Common Soap again 
is sold by retail for 7d. and 8d. per pound, the tax on importation is 
93d. per pound. The result in these instances (they are only instances) 
is in the case of Candles to prohibit importation; in that of Soap to 
confine it entirely to the more expensive kinds; thus restricting the 
supply to the consumer, and having a tendency to diminish the public 
income. Excepting as regards Glass, Soap, and Paper, there exists 
in a financial point of view no reason why the principle of free trade 
might not be established at once, and the largest income that a duty 
will yield to the State be made the sole standard of its fitness in the 
eyes of a Finance Minister. If this revisal took place, it would 
probably increase the revenue by at least three quarters of a million per 
annum. 

In even a narrow commercial point of view (if we except Sugar, and 
perhaps some other productions of slave labour), there appears no valid 
objection to the relaxation, or rather to the virtual abolition of the 
Protective System. The farmers and the most enlightened amongst 
the landlords have discovered, that a moderate duty, with a drawback on 
exportation, is much better than the constant fluctuation arising from 
the shifting scale, which, in reality, benefits no one but speculators. 
A glance at the list of articles, unimportant in point of revenue, will 
show that manufacturers have as little to apprehend. Leaving out of 
view Silks, the highest duty yielded by any article is not much more 
than 30,000/., which at 30 per cent. would scarcely give an importation 
to the extent of 100,000/. a year. Amounts of this kind are, however, 
the exception ; the majority do not exceed 5,0U01. a year; and trades, if 
there are any unable to make head against much larger importations, 
must be rotten in the extreme. It may be alleged that many protecting 
duties yield nothing: we answer, then one of two things is proved,— 
either the duty is prohibitive, and should be reduced, or the article re- 
quires no protection. 

But though neither financial nor commercial reasons seem to render 
the Protective System necessary, it might be advisable to consult pre- 
judice and guard against panic by a somewhat gradual abolition. We 
would suggest the reduction of the duties by annual percentages. In 
the course of a short time it would be seen if any article were likely to 
become a source of revenue, and its retention might be determined on 
at a rate that would yield the largest amount. All other classes of 
duties should gradually ‘die out,” and the registration for statistical 
purposes be performed gratuitously. The direct advantages to the 
public from a modification of the whole of our restrictive system would 
be something. The price of the first necessary of life would be 
reduced ; there would be a cheaper and a fuller supply of all raw ma- 
terials; the revenue would be augmented. In manufactures (holding, 
as we do, that we have very little to dread from foreign competition), 
these results might not take place to the same extent. But the in- 
direct benefits to be derived from the measure are the most important. 

Unlimited freedom of competition, and the dread of foreign rivals, 
would stimulate the ingenuity of our artisans and develop the resources 
of the country to the great advantage of the consumer. Other coun- 
tries could no longer plead the example of England as an excuse for 
prohibitions and restraints; a source of rankling discontent would 
be removed from the minds of the two great divisions of society ; and 
the good of the community being the only principle acknowledged in 
commercial affairs, neither vested interests nor peculiar claims would 
be brought forward to harass the legislator or to obstruct the public 
prosperity. 





PROTECTED ARTICLES, 
C(Unimportantr 1n Point or REVENUE.) 
Net Produce, Rate of Duty. 


Necessaries— 

Bacon and Hams....+eessesseeeses £1,834 1d, 8s. per ewt. 
Luxuries— 

Ginger ..... ‘ cccccccecceccccsce 2499+ 2). 138. per cwt. 


Manufactured Goods— 


Baskets ......cccccccsceres. £970 201. per cent. 
Boots, Shoes, and Calashes.. 3,548 Various duties, but intended to ave- 
rage 30/. per cent. 
10,916 25/. per cent. 
3,45 2U/. per cent. 





XS ., secsesccccccces By 

Cables and Cordage ........ 226 
Chocks. ......scccccseseccee 6,139 
Corks ready made........+- 143 


10s. 9d. per ewt. 
25/. per cent. 
7s. per lb, 





Embroidery and Needlework. 5,902 30/. per cent, 
GIRaSi .cccovcreccvesdeccecs 5637 various duties, 
Gloves... enenaee tsacs Shel 4s., 5s., and 7s, per dozen pair. 
Hair or Goats’ Wool,Manufac- 

ture of ....., bieurabeuve . 9842 30. per cent. 
Hats of Chip or Straw ...... 27,054 from 1/, to 61. 16s. the doz. 
Instruments of Music....... 1,624 201. per cent. 


LaOO's os rc ceascccdcvccecec’ 32 

Lacquered Ware...:..-..0+65 1,104 

Leather, Manufactures not 
otherwise described....... 

Linen Manufactures ...... 

Matting ...ccse.ssees 

Paper ..cecssccccccess 
«. Stained.......... 


30/. per cent. 
30/. per cent, 


302. per cent. 

40/. per cent. (on average). 
20/, per cent. 

3d. and 9d. per Ib. 

ls.per square yard, 








a Pe ee A ‘ 41, 10s, per ewt. hard, 31. 11s. 3d, soft. 
Woollen Manufacture, includ- 
ing Carpets ......c0eeee » 11,037 15/, and 20/. per cent. 
—— 143,260 
£147,893 


PROTECTED ARTICLES, 
(UNIMporRTANT IN POINT OF REVENUE.) 
Being materials used in some manufacture, and whose existence consequently involves 
the necessity of further protection. 






Bees’ Wax ...... $060 ves sean sdecievwies £10,259 31. per ewt. unbleached, 42, 10s, bleae 
Black Lead .....ccccsccsesccves eres 2,029 4s. per ewt. 
Bristles ..... seonce 26,470 2Q4d. per Ib, sorted 33d. 
Hides ..,ceccscccccccsseee wee 82,513 4s. 8d. per ewt, dry, 2s. 4d. wet. 
eo Tanned ..ccccccccccseccseveree 1,024 6d. per Ib, 
Tron itt Bars, oi.c05 siccdee cesses seeeeee 20,467 1. 10s. per ton, 
div DP AE OCG BONES. cc sn ew esce ovetan 816 various duties. 
Madder and Madder Roots ........... 18,658 Gs. perewt., root 1s. 6d. per ew€. 
Platting of Chip and Straw........... 13,317 1d. and 17s. per 1b, 
DR 6 ei Seeneniccccs euevceubawe «». 18,578 from various articles subject to 96 
different rates of duty. 
Spelter ...ccrcessesees 08s 6b, bencees - 10,194 10s. per ewt., 2s. in cakes 
Thrown Silk .... 338,999 from 1s. 6d. to 5s, 2d. per lb, 





Verdigris ... . 4,509 1s. per lb, 
Vinegar or Acetous Acid ..... eevee - 1876 18/. 18s. per ton, 


£199,209 
PROTECTED ARTICLES, 
Or Articles of Home Manufacture, the Duty upon which involves the necessity of 
a corresponding protection. 
(Imporrant IN porntT OF REVENUE ) 
Customs. (Imported Articles.) 
Necessaries— £ 
Butter ..cccccsscccees cove 
Cheese ..... So ceoseees PTUTTEL ULI e 


A Perv er rere er ree rary cae eae . 





| 


Luxuries— —_—— 5,968,612 
Molasses... .ccsscccvcccccccccccvcvescecceees £156,881 

102,638 
3,062,054 





Raw Mater 3,321,573 
| PROT TTE Te ETO TR CLLR EEL ct 
Sheep and Lambs’ Wo0l.......++++eeeseeeees 
Tallow. ..cccvsces Pay ery rr eee ree a ee Sess 
Timber........ CCE r TTT eT eens tewees 

Manufactured— 

Silk Manufactures.......+ee08- Coe ceedooceveeseos 





0 


4 
1,278.97 


eG 


1,690,852 
164,547 







EXcIsE. (Home Manufac 
Bric eee . 
5 Spirits ee 





Printed Goods. ...sccsvecvseecs 
SOAP covsvcccccccvcsessccccecresssees 


£12,474,112 





THE COST OF THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 

We have hitherto looked at Protection in its financial and commercial 
bearings. Let us endeavour to estimate its cost to the public, by the 
manner in which it artificially raises prices, not for the benefit of the 
revenue, for its tendency is to lower it ; not altogether even for the ad- 
vantage of the protected producer, for not half—perhaps very little—of 
the increase of price eventually finds its way into his pockets. The 
bulk of the addition is mostly dribbled away in various modes, and is 
in reality so much wasted ; whilst its most usual result, even to the 
parties protected, is to encourage their persistence in an unprofitable 
pursuit. ; 

The sum taken from the public by the protection to manufactures, it 
is perhaps impossible to estimate with accuracy. That on some of the 
principal agricultural and colonial productions is not so difficult; and 
the following table will convey a partial idea of its amount. It willbe 
seen that, at a moderate computation, nearly twenty-two millions are 
annually extracted from the pockets of the people by the protection on 
a very few articles. Considering the other commodities, colonial, agri- 
cultural, and manufactured, which are subjected to protecting duties, it 
is probable that the Monopoly System imposes a burden upon the people 
of this country equal to one half the amount of its taxation. Yetif 
any one were called upon to select the most embarrassed classes of the 
community, he would at once point to those which are crippled with 
protection—the Colonists, the Agriculturists, the Silk-trade, and the 
East India Company. 

AGRICULTURE. 
Corn-laws, estimated by Sir Henry Parnell and others at 


£12,500,000, by Mr. M‘Culloch (in ordinary years) at £ 
£9,100,000, will at a medium give ......... erpeus evens as 10,800,000 
Butter and Cheese .. ace 660,000 





Bacon ..4.20.05 eon : ease 
Beef and all other Meats prohibited ., 
CoLonies. 


"++ 13,550,000 


BOE cnc asds vonanseapsehoraaton ses sav dviecesgsevsss5s Ln 
ee a5% < 50 ake TESS 66 CRSNERE Tha s e<bs eedegere cepeeses 400,000 
(AnD AGRICULTURE.) 

Timber estimated at £1,000,000 and £1,500,000, gives a me- 
Giamr-Of .occcdsbecceccacew RvGs Ghecaea cap non cndacwecices «AU 
a ree PE A SORE RE ET 

East Inpra Company. 

Nigeh x coatn te < 5 ve aN s Vay GREE TENS :20pnctes 94¢p.0.ke psnebn 
£21,760,000 








Cotton Manufactures ....... 3,233 10/. per cent, 
Earthenware and Chinaware. 5,176 15/. per cent. Plain, 30/, Ornamented, 
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SPECTATOR’S KEY TO POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE, No. III. 





THE COST OF COLLECTING THE REVENUE. 


Tne cost of Collecting the Revenue is “so closely interwoven with 
Taxation—the retrenchments must depend so entirely on the modifi- 
«ation of some dutics, of the abolition of others, and the general sim- 
plification of our fiscal system ” *—that in the Supplement on Exren- 
DITURE, we notified a postponement of the detailed examination of the 
question till the present opportunity. 

The subject seems naturally divisible into the Charges for actual 


Collection, and the Expense of the Preventive Service. As more 


wlosely connected with the system of Free Trade, and admitting of 


“more extensive retrenchment in proportion to its amount than any other 
branch of Public Expenditure, we shall first consider 
THE COST OF THE PREVENTIVE SERVICE. 

It is difficult to present an exact account of the whole of the cx- 
penses incurred to prevent the free interchange of commodities, from 
the complicated nature of the Public Accounts; but the bulk of the 
direct expense will be seen from the following Tables, of which the 
results alone were given in the Supplement on Public Expenditure. 
“The charge of 160,0001., formerly paid by*the Navy, is (as we ex- 
plained in the Supplement) now transferred to the Customs; and a 
saving is anticipated. In what way it is to be effected, we cannot 











divine. 
SUMMARY, 
Great Britain, Treland. Total, 
3 : J 
(Paid hi; Customs.) 
Total paid 
2 Gt. Britain, Ireland, in 18st. 
Cruisers— & F & 
Saluies, Pay. and Allowances to Commanders, 
Matesf%and Mariners of Cruisers .......0.0.00000 34,695 7,048 42,043 
Victualling Stores, &c.— 
Victualling, Fire, and Candies ...........-....0000- 33,353 2,613 35,966 





cuir’ 
and other Expenses for ditto, and Carriage of Stores 20,701 2,710 923,411 
Surgeons’ and Medical Bills .............. Erin 93 120 213 
Rents of Storehouses .............5. Tee Terie ete 252 252 
Miscellancous Charges............. ers Perr ee eee “es 1,560 553 9113 
Preventive Water Guardi— 
Salaries and Allowances to Comptroller-General, In- 
spectors, Sitters, and Boatmen...............00. 53,468 
Day Pay to Siiters, Boatmen, and Glut Boatmen .... 210,591 
Travelling Allowances ........... SRS PESS) E6n0 beets 8,939 


Building Stores, &e.— 
Buildings and Repairs of Buildings 
Purchase and Repair of Boats .............. 0000 eee 
Supply of Stores and Carriage of ditto 
Reuts of Watch and Boathouses...., 
































Ever rir ce 2,050 3,769 
Pelseellnnoous Charges. ..ccccicsscccvee svcecesves 3,419 2,693 
Land Guard — 
Salaries and Allowances to Inspectors and Riding 

Officers, establishcdand temporary... ..... cee ee ees 15.170 ve 15,170 
SIMON So vadegeshsssdcternnerees 2,332 2,332 
Payments to the ‘Treasurer of the Navy for Supply of 

RENCE ECS cD 5GE ache ek ss CHP EE TAs Oo AROS 310 “ove 310 
Payments on Account of the Coast Blockade........ 2,706 vr 2,706 

Total paid by Customs. ..-.+.000...++0+. £296,073 124,606 420,679 
(Paid by Excise.) 
Cruisers— 
Salaries, Pay, and Allowances to Commanders, Mates, £ £ 

and Mariners of Cruisers ............cccccceccces 2,368 owe 2,363 

Victualling Stores, &e.— 
Victualling, Fire, and Candles ............0.cce0ees 2.091 esas 2,091 
Building and Purchasing Cruisers and Boats 656 oe 6 636 
Repairs and other Expenses for Cruisers and Boats, 

MIME CCMETINMO OT SEOTOS «oc 6 < o.i'acis so csiccescsvccccece 472 Kees 472 
Surgeons’ and Medical Bills.............-.-00cceeee 8 t 
Miscellancous Charges........... $056 Haws es vee aes 51 bees 51 
Expenses attending the Revenne Police ....... “s a% 25.594 25,894 
Expenses for Suppressing Mleyal Distillation. ....... 2,933 2,938 
Payments on Account of Seizures, being the Officers’ 

Shares, Expenses, &c........... §,888 8,828 
Rewards for the Detention of Smug 

LG luis ale bee. 3 66 eM NIOe LASS SA's cent oe « 193 Gene 198 
Payments on Account of Sales, being the Officers’ 

Shares, Expenses, &c........... 13,702 ...- = 18,702 
Expenses incurred ou Unproductive Seizures and 

WMI. 66-ds 065g dpescnss 090.0000 sen ecsscesece ess 1,107 

Total Paid by Excise... 0. cccces soe crecetece 37,720 63,673 





The articles which chiefly render this outlay necessary, are shown in 
“the subjoined Table. . Of these, however, only Foreign Spirits, To- 
bacco, and Silks, are at present smuggled. And a further reduction in 
the duty on Silk goods would not only entirely put a stop to the illicit 
‘trade, but extensively benefit the revenue. If, therefore, no insupe- 
rable objections exist (and we shall endeavour to show that there are 
mone) to the reduction of the duties on Spirits and Tobacco, the ques- 
tion as regards the Silk-trade is reduced to this—Are the public, in 
order to bolster up a certain class of manufactures (for it is only upon 
a@ certain class of silk goods—fancy articles, where greater skill and 
taste are required—that a lower duty would not be a sufficient protec- 
tion )—are the public to pay one third more for goods than they are 
really worth? is the revenue to suffer by an amount sufficient to remit 
entirely the Hop or the Advertisement Taxes; and nearly three quar. 
ters of a million of money to be annually expended, not for purposes 
wf public utility, but of public injury. 








England. Scotland. Treland, Total. 
& 5 £& & 

GRC CROCE COT Ee 1,342,735 35.508 9,923 1,388,166 
Geneva (Hollands) ......... whee 16.97% 8,860 1,561 26,892 

‘Tobacco and Suuff ............. 2,048,501 235,058 626.484 60,33 
£3,408 507 328,906 637,968 4,375,381 
Silk Manufactures.............. 164,444 Sl 22 =164.547 
Thrown Silk .......... CLAS 38,999 ores sr , 38,999 
a 21,629 63 65 21,762 
Leather Gloves. ..............05 21,847 cows «set 21,847 
Tace Thread .......sesccesssses 327 wikis 327 





* Spectator’s Key to Political Knowledge, No, 11,—Public Expenditure, p. 12. 


r | per cent. 











From this account it appears, that the total produce of the three 
articles in which (exclusive of Silks) smuggling is carried on, amounts 
to 4,875,5S1L. ; and it is probable that the present duties might be re- 
duced one half on Spirits, and three fourths on Tobacco, without 
causing a much greater loss of revenue than the saving on the Fiscal’ 
Corps would make up. The tax on Brandy and Hollands is 22s. Gd. 
agallon. As the price of the commodities varies from 3s. to Ss. 
a gallon, this duty is from 450 to 750 per cent. The tax on Tobacco: 
(3s. per pound) is still more disproportioned, ranging from 600 to 1,200 
If the reductions be made with the sole view of stopping the 
illicit trade, these duties must of course be materially lowered. It is 
probable that if Tobacco were reduced to so low a rate (say 8d: or Od. 
per pound) as to deprive the smuggler of the commodity altogether a 
duty of Ils. or 12s. a gallon might be levied on Brandy and Hollands, 
and yet, with the assistance of a veryfew cruisers, the contraband trade 
would be annihilated. The loss to the revenue which these reductions 
might occassion would bear no conceivable proportion to the amount of 
the reduction. In an elaborate paper upon this subject in the January 
Number of the New Monthly Magazine, where many different facts con- 
nected with the effects which follow an increase or remission of duties 
are brought together, it is stated, that 

“From 1796 to 1806, the duty on Hollands varied from 7s. 6d. to 14s. a 
gallon, and the annual average consumption was upwards of 700,000 gallons; 
the duty is now 22s. 6d. a gallon, and the annual consumption of duty-paid is 
now about 23,000 gallons. With a tax of from 250 to 450 per cent., the average 
revenue was at least 350,000. ; under a duty of 700 per cent., it is 26,0002. 
The population of the country has increased nearly one half, the Custom-duties 
three fourths; but the Custom-duty on this particular article has fallen 1,500 
per cent., or from 350 to 26. In 1814, the duty on brandy was raised from 14s. 
to 18s. 10d. a gallon (Wine measure): the consumption decreased from 
1,820,000 to 720,000 gallons, and the revenne fell from 1,370,00C/. to 825,0002. ; 
though it has since recovered in the amount received, but not in the quantity 
consumed. In 1689, the annual consumption in England, at a duty of about 
100 per cent. on the prime cost, was 1,989,165 gallons. Since that period, the 
population (including Scotland) has nearly quadrupled, the national income has 
increased sevenfold ; but the nominal consumption of brandy is less than it was 
one hundred and forty years ago.”—New Monthly Magazine, No. 144, p. 18. 

With respect to Tobacco — 

“ About 1711, under a duty which Davenant even tlien complained of as being 
too high, the annual consumption in England alone was: 11,260,659 pounds. 
in 1829, the nominal quantity consumed in Great Britain was only 14,760,618 
pounds, notwithstanding the increase in wealth, in people, and in the supply of 
the commodity. In 1793, the quantity of tobacco consumed in Ireland, at a 
duty of 8d. per pound, was eight million pounds a year; in 1829, under the 
high duty, it was only four million pounds, though the population has doubled.” 
—TIbid. p. 19. 

It must not be inferred from this, that the consumption of the com- 
modity has decreased in the proportion exhibited in the revenue-books. 
The smuggler has superseded the legitimate trader, to the great gain of 
the revenue-officers und the dispensers of patronage, but to the incon- 
ceivable loss of the community,—who are injured not only by the 
money which is squandered on the Preventive Service and by the re- 
striction of their tastes and comforts, but by the check which is given 
to production, both at home and abroad, by the general derangement to- 
which trade is subjected by the example which is given to foreign. 
countries to tax or prohibit our commodities, as. well as by the demora- 
lization of considerable numbers of the peasantry, and the indifference 
or contempt towards the law which is engendered in the minds of every 
one. The maintenance of the present system is, we repeat, not a mere 
matter of finance. At home, the derangement of industry, and, still 
more important, the morals of the people, are closely interwoven with 
the subject. Abroad, the point at issue is—Shall we throw away the 
chance of procuring a more unshackled trade, a freer interchange of 
commodities, with France and America, the two. richest and most in- 
dustrious nations of the globe, for fear of a slight decrease in the re- 
venue? But itis most probable that no permanent diminution would 
take place, and that the increase in the consumption of the commodity, 
coupled with the transfer of trade from the smuggler to the fair dealer, 
would keep the revenue very near its present amount, especially when 
we consider that a saving of at least half a million might be effected in 
the Fiscal Forces. A glance at the table will strengthen this conjec- 
ture. In proportion to the number of people, Ireland should certainly 
consume as much Tobacco as England; yet, with a population more 
than half as nemerous as England, the Irish consumption is only one 
third that of ours. In Spirits, the disproportion is so surprising, that. 
no mere question of taste can account for it. If the revenue accounts 
are to believed, whilst the average consumption of Brandy in England 
is 1} million of gallons, in Scotland it is about 32,000 gallons, and in 
Ireland not much more than 9,000 gallons, whilst that of Hollands is- 
amere nothing. What, then, is the conclusion? That the illicit trade 
is carried on to an extent of which the public, notwithstanding the ac- 
counts of continual conflicts between the “ free traders” and the pro- 
hibitive men, have no idea. Sir Henry Parne i assumes that twelve 
million pounds of Tobacco are annually smuggled into Ireland. In 
1713, a Committee of Inquiry which especially directed its attention 
to the smuggling of Brandy, reported that upwards of 4,300,000 gallons 
were annually smuggled into the kingdom. If these facts are correct, 
the fears about the revenue are vain. A reduction to Gd. a pound on 
Tobacco could take place without any loss, and the duty on Brandy 
might be reduced below that on Gin, and yet the revenue would be the 
gainer. 

In attempting to carry this measure into effect, no opposition would 
perhaps be offered as regards Tobacco. A reduction—at least a suffli- 
cient reduction—of the Brandy-tax would be strenuously opposed by 
the Landed and Colonial interests. Let us hope that Government 
will ke enlightened enough to disregard their clamours. Looking at 
the present extent of smuggling, there is no reason to suppose that 
these interests would materially suffer. It should also be borne in 
mind, that in all cases of high-taxed commodities, the doctor is at least 
as active as the smuggler; nor is it exaggeration to say, that nearly one 
half of the overtaxed article consumed is either adulteraied or lowered, 
and pays no duty. But if even some diminution in the use of home- 
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TAXATION, 9 





made or Colonial spirits took place, the public would reap ihe benefit ; 
for “ every gallon of Brandy which displaced a gallon of another sitit, 
would on the average pro tanto double the revenue.” Neither the 
Squires nor the Planters can plead right; for the duty on their manu- 
factures has been reduced one-half, whilst that on Foreign Spirits has 
remained stationary. In short, if, with the advantage of priority of 
possession of the market, and a protecting-duty varying from 30 to 
350 per-cent., it is apprehended that neither Home nor Colonial Spirits 
can maintain their ground—they must be left to their fate. Neither 
justice nor policy nor self-interest will any longer permit the trade of 
the country to be contracted—the comforts of the people to be abridged— 
the staple manufactures of the kingdom to be shut out from the most 
advantageous markets—the public revenue on the one hand to be re- 
<luced, on the other to be uselessly squandered—and last and most im- 
portant of all, the morals of the people to be corrupted, because a cer- 
‘tain class of individuals are apprehensive of injury. 

Enough of the High-tax plan. We cometo the Chandler-shop sys- 
tem, which, more or less pervading our whole taxation, is glaringly con- 
spicuous in our Custom-duties, and forms an important feature in any 
inquiry connected with 


THE CHARGES FOR THE MERE COLLECTION OF THE REVENUE. 
The percentage charge for this purpose is apparently moderate. Ex- 
vepting, however, the Fiscal Forces, it is probable that no other branch 
of Public Expenditure will admit of such extensive retrenchment in 
proportion to the amount expended. ‘The unnecessary expenditure 
arises in some measure from the besetting sin of our Public Depart- 
ments—their general profusion, and their complex mode of transacting 
business and keeping the public accounts. Some portion of it is to be 
traced to quasi-sinecures, or useless offices—the Boards of Commis- 
sioners for instance—which, instead of being principally if not wholly 
formed of the heads of the different departments, consist of placemen 
who step into office utterly ignorant of their business, and always de- 
pendent upon Clerks or Secretaries for a knowledge of points of prac~ 
tice, and of the details of the cases which come beforethem. But the 
chief part, at all events in the Customs, is to be attributed to the num- 
ber of articles which are subjected to duties, not for the purposes of 
revenue—for the great majority yield little or nothing—but for the sole 
benefit, as it would seem, of revenue-officers. As the subject, though 
sometimes alluded to in a general way, has never yet been developed in 
a practical manner, we shall enter into it at some detail, with a view of 
proving—so far as a question of this kind can admit of proof—that 
many articles must be collected at a loss, and that, by a judicious revi- 
sal of the Tariff, a great relief would be afforded to the manufacturing 
interests, and indeed to the consumer in general, without much greater 
mjury to the revenue than the saving in the collection would suffice to 
‘cover. It will first, however, be necessary to exhibit the actual cost of 
collection. This will beseen from the following Table; which shows 
the gross amount of duty received—the sums repaid for drawbacks, 
bounties, &c.—the net receipt—the charge for collection, and the rate 
per cent. at which the gross revenue was collected. The Preventive 
Service is separately exhibited; and the Superannuation Allowances 
are deducted ; sothat nothing is taken into account but the payments 
for actual service. In the Finance Accounts these three branches are 
‘blended together; severalitems, which form part of the cost cf collec- 
tion, being, however, omitted. The difference which appears between 
the amounts of the net receipt in the third column and our former 
Tables upon this branch of the receipts, arises from our omissions of 
shillings and pence, and our separate exhibition of the incidental sources 
of revenue, such as fines, both of which are included in the follow- 
ing Table. 


Repayments, Rate per cent. 








Gross Discounts, Allow- Net Cost of at which the 
Receipt. ances, Draw- Receipt. Collection. Gross Receipt 
backs, &c. &c. was Collected. 
Acruan Co.LEcTion. £ £ & 8 
Customs .........+6 +. 19,645,939 1,373,864 18,967.073 796.162 4 1 1° 
Excise (deducting Tea) .. 15,748,428 1,679,807 14,068,622 935,766 5 18 10 
Stamps.......- ecorcecs 7,427,600 288,962 7,138,638 172,992 23 6 7 
yer Oe - 5,238,937 6,219 5,222,718 269,001 5 211 
Poust-Office ......eeeees 2,321,311 93,947 2,227,364 635,287 27 7 4 
Crown Lands ....... eee 373,770 aie 73,77 23,465 6 5 7 
PRevENTIVE SERVICE. —_—_——- — 
Customs. .....+.00+08 .. 19,645,939 1,378,864 18,267,073 530,679 219 1 
Collection brought down eeee vee. sees cece 411 





Total of Collection on the Customs, per cent...£7 0 2 


Excise ....cccscceces +. 15,743,428 1,679,807 14,068,622 63,673 0 8 1 
Collection brought down eve eee cove sees 5 18 10 
Total of Collection on the Excise, per cent....£6 6 11 


From this account it appears, that the charge for merely collecting the 
Customs was 41. 1s. 1d. per cent. ; and the net produce of that branch 
of revenue was about eighteen millions and a quarter. Deducting, 
however, rents, seizures, the percentage-duty on goods exported, &c., 
the receipts on the importation of foreign goods were rather less than 
eighteen millions. Of this sum, 4,650,00/. was produced by Sugar 
alone, at duties of 24s. and 32s. per hundredweight. This commodity 
is generally imported in hogsheads weighing from 14 to 18 hundred- 
weight each; many hogsheads are contained in a vessel; and the ships 
which import the article discharge their cargoes at the principal ports. 
The bulk and cheapness of the commodity combined, render smuggling 
unprofitable ; the hogsheads are weighed with little more trouble than 
the act of landing them occasions; and the officer merely registers 
their weight as they are successively conveyed on shore ; and thus 
very considerable sums may be “ brought to charge” in a very short 
time. If we allow a fourth of the whole cost of collection, or one 
per cent. and a fraction, for ‘incidental expenses ”—-which, it may be 
alleged, would not greatly diminish, however much the actual business 
might decrease—and take the cost of colleetion at 3 per cent. It costs, 
taking the lower rate of duty, 14s. 6d. to collect aton weight. The 
produce of the tax on Rags (used solely, by the by, for making paper) 
in 183], was 1,880 at a duty of 5s. per ton. If the estimate we 
: ® Fractions are omitted. 

+ Paid by Customs..... £420,679 
Navy ...-.-+ 160,000 


£530,679 





have just made of the expense of collecting a ton weight be correct, 
there is a loss to the country of 9s. 6d. for every ton of regs imported. 
Leave out of view that rags conte by the by, and uncertainly, whilst 
Scsey is # regular and staple articles of commercesmthat Rags have to 
be sotight atter, whilst Sugar showé itself,—cut down the expense 
of collection to one half, and allow the other half for incidental 
“ expenses,”—it would still, upon this estimate, cost 2,820/. to colleet 
1,8807. 
It may be said that in the case of Rags an extreme instance is se~ 
lected; but there are many materials used in mavnfactures subjeet to 
similar or lower rates of duty, and very many of which the collection 
must create a loss at the allowance of three fourths of the expense for 
collecting. The duties on a great number of articles, morcover, are 
not chargeable by weight or measure, but are collected in a much more 
troublesome manner,—sometimes, as in the case of Mole-skins or 
Squirrel-tails,* by number; sometimes, as in the case of Chalk, by 
value,—a mode of levy which practically enables the officer to remit 
the duty for a favoured trader, or the trader + to defraud the Govern- 
ment, if he choose to run the risk. With respect to the instance of 
Sugar, it is much below the average. At 3 per cent. (still allowing 
one fourth for incidents), the cost of collection on all East Indian and 
Foreign Sugars would amount to nearly 20s. the ton. On Coffee, it 
would be 33s. 6d. and 50s. 6d. ; and on Tobacco, at the present rate of 
duty, it would be more than 10J. per ton. 
Should it be alleged that these articles are peeuliar, it may be an— 
swered, that they produce eight millions out of eighteen. An additional 
four millions and a half are yielded by Wines and Spirits; whicle 
(excepting those drunk by the Aristocracy) are imported in large barrels, 
gauged with rapidity, and yield perhaps more to the revenue for a morn- 
ing’s work than the majority of articles in the Tariff produce during @ 
whole year. Upwards of four millions more are received on fourteen 
articles of a somewhat similar nature. Half a million is paid by dife 
ferent commodities (Silks included) which are subjected to protective: 
(or it may be prohibitive) duties. The remaining million is made up by 
duties upon almost every article which is produced by nature or by art, 
no matter whether it be a raw material essential to our home manufac 
tures, some instrument of science, or some work of art, a commodity 
so new or so rare as to be without an English name, but brought within 
the fiscal grasp by means of the clause respecting “ Unenumerated™ 
goods, or lastly, some passenger’s luggage or some luckless musician's 
fiddle. 

These facts will be brought more clearly before the reader if pre~ 

sented in the arithmetical form; and for this purpose we subjoin & 

tabular account. It will be seen that the few articles which produce. 
the bulk of the Customs-revenue are imported in very large quantities ; 
some of them defy smuggling under any circumstances or at any rate of 
duty when the vessel has once arrived in port (and we have already dis- 
posed of the two which afford the chief employment to the smuggler) ; 
very few of them can be smuggled so as to cause any serious injury to 
the revenue if the slightest caution be exercised ; and the payments 
made by each importer being generally very considerable, the merchant's 
expenses in paying the duty are reduced to a very slight amount, 

an almost evancescent percentage ; whilst in the case of articles im- 

ported rarely, or in small quantities, the trouble and expense of ma- 

naging their clearance amounts to as much as the duty levied. 

Produce of nine articles .. .....scsccceee cescscee: » £19,309,834 
Viz. Sugar, Tobacco and Snuff, Coffee, Currants, 

Spirits, Wines, Corn, Cotton, Wool, Timber. 

Produce of nine articles ......05. .cccesecces cccece 

Viz. Figs, Lemons and Oranges, Raisins, Molasses, 
Pepper, Butter, Cheese, Sheep and Lambs’ Wool, 
and Tallow. 

Produce of the duties on forty-one various protected 
commodities for the most part unadapted to the smug- 
gier, (excepting Silks and Gloves,) or incapable of 
easily concealed ....seeeceseosss os 


1,029,925 


511,749 _£ 





Produce of the duties on every variety of Raw Mate- 
rials, or Finished Manufacture, that is or can be 
produced, excepting the foregoing commodities, and 
a very few articles expressly permitted to be im- 


ported duty-free ..........06 eseces ecevece erecece 1,094,856 


Total of Duties Iuwards..eeeceseseeeee ces £17,946,364 


In presenting this Table, we must not be understood to propose it 
as the beau ideal of a Tariff. Some of the duties are taxes on raw 
materials, some on necessaries, and therefore objectionable; some 
articles are also over-taxed. But of thisin other places. Our present 
object is to show, that the bulk of the Customs revenue is yielded by 
comparatively a few articles, which under a simpler system could be 
collected at much less cost. 

It may perhaps be argued, that our views are one-sided, and our cal- 
culations fallacious. ‘The exampleof Sugar, it may be said, proves too 
much ; but it is not offered as positive, but as conjectural proof that 
large sums are squandered under a complex system, which might be 
saved under a more simple one. Those who occupy, and those whe 
give away the useless places, will of course deny the conclusion. The 
principal expense, they will say, is not incurred in the actual colleetion 
of the revenue, but in watching and waiting, and searches and examina- 
tions, and in the general management of affairs. ‘To which we answer, 
that these are the very things that should be got rid of, by confining 
the ‘Fariff (with the temporary exception of commodities fairly entitled 
to protection) to staple articles of commerce, which yield large amounts 
of revenue, which do not admit of concealment, but are visible to & 
casual inspector, and which under a moderate rate of duty would not be 
liable to illicit trading. Our present system is the very oppesite o£ 
the one proposed. ‘The infinite number of articles which ave subject: 
to duties, renders it necessary to keep up a large and expensive 
machinery, to institute searches into every nook and cranny in a vessel, 
to pry into every passenger’s trunk or bandbox, and if not to search the 
owners, yet to puss them down. In very many cases this labour is un- 
successful. When it succeeds, it may involve the oflicers in grave 
investigations touching the difference between Grease and rancid 

* Ifthe tail is attached to the skin, it will not be liable to the duty levied on the tail 
in addition to the duty payable on the skin! (d@veter’s case, 12th January 1832.) 
Ellis's British Tariff, Sih edition, p. 1438. 

+ The importer fixes his own value,}but the officer may take the article at 10 per 
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Butter, and how far the latter must be defiled by Pitch.* At other 
times, both the Officers and the Board are occupied in tracing the pro- 
fessional career of some foreign artiste, to decide as to the duty on his 
Cremona. Anon it produces such results as— 


Net Produce, 1827. Rate of Duty. 
x 5 8. de 
TOR bc 6c ensdevazasces eseee O 2 OF Qs. per pound. 
Chalk, unmanufactured..... L1l 0 204. per cent. ad valorem. 
LeafGold .....ceseeeees we OC a 8s. per 100 leaves. 


Where—putting out of view the task of ferreting the commodities 
out of their hiding-places—it is obvious that to weigh the jet, to value 
the chalk, to count the gold leaves, to apportion the duty, to 
enter the particulars in the various books, and to receive the money, must 
occupy more time than to collect hundreds or thousands of pounds upon 
the larger commodities. When needles are to be picked out of hay- 
stacks, it is clear that their value cannot pay for the labour: our practi- 
eal financiers have improved upon the proverb, and search haystacks on 
the chance of finding needles. 

There is another source of trouble and expense which should not be 
overlooked in an inquiry of this kind, for it is closely interwoven with 
the present system; and that is the Drawbacks. When a tax is levied 
upon the importation of a commodity, it is but right to repay it om reex- 
portation. ‘This repayment takes place even when raw material has been 
worked up into a finished manufacture, with a tolerable certainty in 
many cases of more being drawn back than was ever paid,—not to men- 
tion the double trouble of first receiving the duty and then repaying it, 
Moreover, when an article entered for reexportation has obtained the 
drawback, searchings upon searchings take place, to ascertain that Opium, 
for instance, has not been prestoed into the home market, and some dross 
exported in its place. The extent to which this system is carried both 
in the Customs and Excise, (though lessened by the Customs Duties 
Bill) will. be seen in the annexed statement; where, by adding the 
amount of Drawbacks to the gross revenue, the total amount of the 
money managed by each department is given. In juxtaposition with 
this, is presented the sum paid for collection the percentage cost oi 
collection upon the whole amount, the net produce of the revenue, and 
the sum which the collection of the net revenue would cost at the same 
percentage as that on the management of the whole. 


Amount of Rate per Cost of Collect- 
Gress Revenue Cost of cent. of Net ing Net Receipt 
and Repsyments, Manage- Manage- Receipt, at #l.i5s.9d.and 
Drawbacks, &c. ment. ment. . 78. 4d. percent 
£ £ 5 6. 6d £ & 
Customs .....206.--006 21,024,803 796,162 315 9 18,267,073 691,865 
Excise (exclusive of Tea) 17,423,236 935,766 5 7 4 14,068,622 754,922 





. 


From which it appears, that in the Excise a saving of 180,844/., and in 
the Customs of 104,297I. might be effected by the abolition of Draw- 
backs. If Raw Sugar were delivered out of warehouse duty-free, 
under bond to export the equivalent in Refined Sugar, the simplifica- 
tion of the Tariff we have suggested adopted, and the Excise-duties on 
manufactures remitted, Drawbacks might be swept away. What further 
saving might be the result, or what temporary loss of revenue might be 
sustained by the removal of the numberless absurd and oppressive 
duties which clog our commerce, oppress our manufactures, and harass 
whoever is unfortunate enough to be exposed to their operation, it is 
difficult to tell. Considering the trifling expense (96,070/.) of the 
Warehousing System, which may be attributed to its dealing only with 
important commodities, the saving that would be effected by the abo- 
lition of Drawbacks, and the vast reduction in the business of the 
department that would take place, the rentrenchment might certainly be 
rated at 300,000/. The eventual loss would be nothing ; the immediate 
remission of taxes would amount to about a million,—or, consider- 
ing the late improvement in the Customs and the increase that would 
take place upon a revisal of the Protective Duties, not above half 
a million,—perhaps not more than the saving in the collection would 
suffice to cover. 

The other branches of revenue are not raised from such a variety of 
articles, and consequently their business is of a less complicated nature ; 
they do not therefore appear at first sight to offer the same field for the 
economist to work upon. From the few facts, however, which are open to 
public cognizance, there is little doubt that an extensive saving might be 
effected in these departments, perhaps quite enough to cover any tem- 
dome deficiency that would follow a simplification of the respective 

ranch of revenue. Inthe Stamps, small as the percentage appears, 
the almost sinecure offices of * Distributors”} might be abolished, and a 
saving of more than 60,0001. might be effected. The Collectors and 
Surveyors of Taxes are scattered over Great Britain. There is nota 
town, however humble, which they do not honour with their residenee— 
scarcely a hamlet which they do not haunt. Yet their remuneration is 
but 131,000/.; whilst the expenses of bookkeeping and management 
are nearly 90,0001, or more than two thirds of the Surveyors’ 
and Collectors’ pay. With every allowance for the extensive 
clerkly labour of the Tax Office, this item would appear capable of 
considerable reduction. Of the Post Office expenditure the public 
knows but little; those who have had opportunities of forming a judg- 
ment assert, that the Packet department would admit of considerable 
retrenchment. Of the Excise there can be no doubt. It is a well- 
established maxim, that as the business of any concern increases, the 
proportionate expenses decrease. The machinery that suffices to con- 
duct 20,000/., requires but a slight addition to manage double or treble 
the amount. Let the business be so enlarged as to admit of an exten- 
sive subdivision of labour, and the percentage expenses decrease with 
every enlargement. Inthe Excise department this rule has been re- 
versed. When in 1775 (not the most economical period), the gross 
produce of that branch of revenue was five millions and a half, the 
expense of collection was little more than 5} per cent. At present the 


* “The packages containing this article (Grease) are to be carefully examined; and 
should it not appear to be the fat of animals, but deteriorated Butter, it must not be 
delivered out of the custody of the officers as Grease, until a@ sufficient quantity of Tar 
or other ingredient be mived therewith, at the expense of the importer, so as to reuder it 
unsaleable as Butter: and should the officers be doubtful whether the article is damaged 
Butter or otherwise, they may cause the same to be viewed by some respectable person 
in the trade, and, prior to delivery, submit his opinion for the directions of the Com- 
missioners of Customs.” Treasury Order. Ellis’s British Tariff, fifth edition, p. 121. 

+ This is taken from a special return for 1827. Such items as these are in common 
@ases put amongst the “Other Merchandise.” 

} Since the first publication of these observations (in the body of the Spectator), 


Lord Autnorr has announced the intention of Government to get rid of the “ Distri- 
‘butors of Stamps,” 





gross produce (excluding Tea, which is collected by the East India 
Company) is nearly sixteen millions, and the cost of collection upwards 
of 64 per cent. If we exclude Auctions and Licences, which are col- 
lected with very little trouble, the cost would exceed 7 per cent. 
The ramifications necessary to collect the ‘* Taxes” have been alluded 
to: those of the Post Office are of necessity much more complicated 
and extensive; yet the expenses of both these departments are very 
much below those of the Excise—the charge for the latter being more 
than three times the amount of the expenditure for the “ Taxes,” and 
nearly one third more than that of the Post Office. The minor duties 
in the Excise, and even the ‘axes on Manufactures, are by far the most 
troublesome and expensive to collect, and these we propose to repeal, 
Putting all these facts together, it does not seem unreasonable to sa 
that at least 350,000/. or 400.0002. might be saved in the collection of the 
Excise, Stamps, Taxes, and Post Office. As the charge for collecting a 
Property-tax would not be greater than the cost of collecting the 
House and Window Duty, whose commutation we shall suggest, it ap- 
pears that nearly 1} millions might be saved in the collection of the 
Revenue, and the Preventive Service: a circumstance, startling as it 
may seem, which is easily explained, by saying that this expenditure is 
never brought before Parliament. 

The subjoined account presents a summary of the whole cost of col- 
lecting the Revenue. It is followed by tables of the details which are 
well worthy the economist’s patient attention, We believe they are the 
only full account that has ever been presented to the public—or for 
some years past to the Legislature—in a compact and intelligible shape. 
The originals in the Finance Accounts are scattered over many pages, 
and exhibited in different places ; even the cost of Great Britain and 
Ireland for any one head of revenue not being brought together. More- 
over, the official statements, as we have already observed, embrace the 
charge for the Retiring and Superannuation Allowances, Pensions, &c. 
Some items—such as the expense of the Warehousing system—are 
also omitted. 

SUMMARY OF THE COST OF COLLECTION. 








Great Britain, Ireland. 
£ £ 
MIMDEOUEE 120.015 sa Sel sv iesvaene enn 708,789 87,373 
ne ED EEE CELE Stee 834,908 100,858 
SAINT, oc vececccceveessneone 148,247 24,745 
MN ss Ges Gach > (ais sevbicnee can 269,001 anes 
BK ENG 8 660s cb o harder obeats 554,494 80,793 
Eee ere es 23,465 ae 
Miscellaneous Branches ......... 14,250 
£2,553,154 293,769 2,846,923 
Preventive Service, from page § ....00 co.4e.00 100 000ceestoces e+. 644,352 
Total Cost of Collection..... eece . covcce ed, 491,975 
Customs. 
Great Total Paid 
Britain. Ireland, 1981. 


(Civil Department.) 
























Salaries, Allowances, &c.— £ £ £ 
Salaries and Allowances to Officers in the Plantations 19,010 eos 19,010 
Salaries to Officers on the Establishment........... - 355,551 43,719 399,270 

12,829 1,401 14,230 

Salaries and Ailowances, temporary 6,902 6,482 13,384 

Deficiencies of Salaries to Officers. ..........0.00008 6,338 4,185 10,523 
Day Pay to Weighers, Watchmen, Tidewaiters, Water- 

men, Sitters, and Boatmen ............0+sececess 104,489 6,387 110,876 

Allowances for Special’Services and Travelling Charges 13,633 1,619 15,252 

Tradesmen’s Bills, &e.— 

Buildings and Repairs of Buildings............0..+- 10,373 188 10,561 
ae ° 2,958 611 3,569 
Sg eer ey bine owas Seniesa reer ire - 8353 1,668 10,021 

Rents of Customhouses, &c., Rates, Taxes,and Tithes 10,221 5,585 15,806 

Law Charges, including Legal Expenses on account 
of Fines and Seizures ........ccecececces ovum 4,802 

Stationery, Postage, &e.— 

StMEONOLY ic ccccceccvsccvcoces . 47 732 
Postage.....0. +006 Core ceceserecvcces eoees 933 31,416 
Carriage of Parcels ,....... seco. 206 =:1,970 

Other Payments— 

GRE PECADO, 5.5:0.0:050 06.600 60006600 ve bia bab sie pastesree GBR0 763 9,073 
Fees and Charges upon Money paid into the Ex- 

CN RRR ee ie ie paabrans deena ae 3,196 cone 3,196 
Salaries to Officers in the Revenue Department of the 

eR tines 0406 he sank ne <i en 600 eeeane® eee 1,900 Prone 1,900 
Paid to Officers at the Exchequer and Pipe.......... 53 os ee 53 
Subsistencé to Poor Prisoners ...........-.ccccceeee 547 twee 547 
Rewards for the Detention of Smugglers and for Infor- oo eves oes 

MERMOUR siaisa wares. are aind tases qeeer tate bo @ntesuns « 26 oes 26 
Insurance from Fire ..... net SU cRhe eee ae 793 ree 793 
Housekeeper’s Expenses...........4 Cot etnneerees ° 581 91 672 
Miscellaneous Payments......... ecccecccccccccsces 10,713 4,589 15,302 

Harbour Vessels— 

Salaries and Wages of Officers and Crews.........0 1,784 Pare 1,784 

Victualling and Stores— 

Victualling, Fire, and Candles............. $8bb bce 1,070 10 ~=1,080 
New Boats, Repairs and Supplies for ditto........5. ‘ 1,505 222 1,727 
Expenses of Warehousing Department, viz.— 
Salaries and Pay to Surveyors, Comptrolling Surveyors 
of Warehouses, Warehousekeeper, and Lockers ..., 42,936 5,023 4,959 

- Day Pay to Lockers .........c0+0+ Seaweed do WgIOTEN Oe 11,168 ovoe =EEIGG 
AOR ND icaic be ain. Sis Kia's iden 8 dd cen ide'ebs -. 33,598 ecee 33,598 
To Treasurers of Counties for Corn Returns......... 469 eoee 469 
Buildings and Repairs of Buildings ...... 008 cvecee e200 210 210 
Rent of Warehouses .....0..ccccccesccece ane Bae ae y aes 2,960 2,960 

Miseellaneous Charges not eoming under the above 

nes Katie + 0. s Ragin be cbw ale eeves bel’ doe ‘ 1,271 173— sd 444 
Salaries to Inspectors of Corn Returns under Act 9¢l 
ME Os Ores as yecy ba ats chon 6650 h0one » or 25 25 
Surgeons’ Bills, except on Quarantine........... care ease 50 50 
Pensions late on Charity Fund........... oosvoes ove ewes 227 227 
Exchequer and other payments .........eeeeeeeees ‘ 478 neue 478 
Total of Customs..... coccccseece -£708,789 87,373 796,162 
€rcise. 
(Civil Department.) 

Salaries and Allowances— 

Salaries to Officers on the Establishment ...... +e++e 682,631 77,838 769,469 
Salaries to Incidental Officers ....... 31,384 4,203 35,587 
Salaries and Allowances, temporary 31,191 sees 13,191 
Day Pay to Weighers, Watchmen, Tidewaiters, Water- 

men, Sitters, and Boatmen.........0+ceceeeeeeeee 2,184 core 2,184 
Allowances for Special Services and Travelling Charges 13,165 755 13,920 
Sitting Expenses of the Country Officers at the seve- 

ral places where the Duties are collected ......... 9,308 1,411 10,719 

Stationery, Postage, &c.— 

Stationery ............6. hbnenctinedbitecegesessnca . GOaL 684 6,605 
Postage. ........ ‘ PERT EV ov dsooteeebipeceeé «- 19,199 2,151 21,350 


Carriage, Ferryage, Ke. . 


7,639 815 8,454 
Tradesmen’s Bills, &c,— 


POO r eee rere esoressgeseraee 
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TAXATION. u 





Total paid 
Gt. Britain, Ireland, in 1831, 


Buildings, and Repairs of Buildings. ........0+00++. 4,007 50 = 4,057 
Coals and Candles... ......eeseseesee O6v er CeUres'ss 1,893 560 2,453 
Printing Permits and Paper Labels,............00+5 3,317 6.460 3,317 
CEE THER oo os ches coe Gecteducssctveessce Secweces 6,204 41 6,245 
Rent of Offices, Rates, Taxes, and Tithes ............. 9,520 4,841 14,361 
LAW CRATHOB ccc ccccc cece cduwes Gcrvevevecccsccsvess FABL 5,706 13807 


Other Payments— 
Incident Charges on Passing the Accounts of the Re- 























CAVOIMMFOMBTEN. S55.64 1ST oie veces Cees Sie eos bs 08 2,932 eee 9,932 
Allowances for Witnesses detained, &c.........0.055 66 view 66 
Sheriff's, Pautdage ¢ «4.060 dyeuewve: csoweses boas tee 1,153 a uits 1,153 
Short-hand Notes of Exchequer Trials..... beesdrbe's 174 ‘sue 174 
Allowances to Crown Prisoners .......06. . ° 543 espe 543 
Housekeeper’s Expenses .......00ceeeeceeeseeeees 454 421 875 
Fees Paid to Officers of the Exchequer and Pipe, per 

Treasury Warrant .....0...ce+.sse0e Cos decee viene 1,495 ever 1,495 
Removal of Country Officers... ...6++0. rerere ae 3,151 876 4,027 
Stamps for the Use of Revenue ....cce.cserveesesoee 1,782 2 1,784 
Miscellaneous Payments......sceesssreecsseevees oe 210 eves 210 
Salaries to Corn Inspectors .......+++ in Vikb Wiese Bete 5,734 62 5,7 
Repayment of the Local Duty on Spirits sent out of 

the District of the Lagan Canal for Consumption. . eee 432 432 
Medical Expenses ...........+0+ Orv eeccrerseerece ° eee 10 10 

Total of Excise..... ee evceveesvccese +. 504,908 100,858 935,766 
Stamps. 

Salaries and Allowance- £ £ £ 
Salaries to Officers on Establishment....... peticccne - 53,478 8,821 62,299 
Salaries and Allowances, temporary ....6+.+.eseeee ° 3,773 1,297 5,070 
Poundage and Salary to Distributors............... 55,833 7,318 63,151 
Allowances for Special Services, and ‘Travelling 

aj rors Pe ieer.  rrre eee «7,308 1,714 9,022 

Stationery, Postage, &ce.— 

Stationery .....+.eeeeeees ereccveese eee veeeeeceere 511 13 524 
Postas 4,628 1,731 6,359 
COMINGS. « 5cc50as0in< warteviws tres are-w 60s 0OWO4 665 4,154 1,091 5,245 

Tradesmen’s Bills, &e.— 

Buildings and Repairs of ditto. ..cesceceessecsceves 646 ashe 646 
COME ONG CREME iis ha lie ccc uveetetesdccescetsn 475 132 607 
Other BUG 45 3 66606 eitys sees sews vossesee eT TET 1,144 116 —:1,260 

Rents, Rates, Taxes, and Tithes..... eiveuw eecsoerere 634 &3 767 

Law Charges....... ere Snanees wee en oscar onews es 3,454 1,308 4,762 

Other Payments— 

Incidental Charges on passing the Accounts of the 

Receiver-General ............ eevee eWdoble seers 32 Wes 32 
Housekeeper’s Expenses .........cceceecsescveses . 216 250 466 
Secretary s Bill for Disbursements......... Seretsdew 53 oon. 53 
Wagering DSBs in ccs cctcececssses 65's BARES 927 14 941 
Newspapers, pursuant to 38 George III., c. 78, and for 

ascertaining the Duty on Advertisements ........ = 1,138 255 1,393 
Printers, for Advertising.....cccecsevsceces cowes 22 3 25 





sveee 5] 
Bill and Tally Money at the Exchequer .......+-.0+ 1,547 eoes 1,547 
Copies of Wills for ascertaining the Duties on Legacies 5,434 


Stage-Coach Plates..... 094.90 vs 68 HEV Obv 00 Hew . 96 vee 96 
Payments for Information of Offences against the 

od Sy een See eT een ee eee 170 Pr ry 170 
Payment for the purchase of part of the old Post-Office, 

to be used for the Sea Policy Office............ acs | voce 1,000 
Payment for the Service of Police Constables........ 109 eere 109 
Miscellaneous Payments ......csecscsescseceseces ‘ 1,215 162 =-1,377 











Total of Stamps .......esecessoeee.-& 148,247 24,745 172,992 
Wares (Great Britain only). 


Salaries and Allowances— 
Salaries and Allowances to Officers on the Establishment ............ 87,288 
Salaries, temporary...... Sbscevese essere 390 
Poundage and Percentage under Acts of Parliament— 
Poundages to Collecters and to Clerks to the Commissioners, including 
Allowances to the latter for incidental Expenses, and also Commission 
paid in some Cases to Remitters ....0...cesceseeceeeeeceeeeenseee 101,261 
Surveyors’ Percentage on Increases made by them to the Revenue, in- 
cluding Allowances for trouble under Game Duty Acts, and for loss of 











CORT Oe eee ewer eeeere were 


Emolnments under Composition Acts .........eceeeeecceeceees e+» 31,349 
Day Pay to Extra Clerks, and to other Clerks for Extra Work........ 3,879 
Wages to Porters, and Pay for occasional Labour ..........2..0eeeeee 40 
Allowance for Travelling and other Expeuses .........seceseeeeeeees 13,402 

Tradesmen’s Bills— 
Buildings and Repairs of Buildings........c.scccecoceeesesceceeees i 86 
Coals and Candles...........++ G0 6EHEUS 0.010 4i50 bOR HG .0.0 6 04,0:00N 00.0 v106 280 
Other Bills .......... eveeecccccves PETTITT . 434 
Rates and Taxes ...... eeesee CPPS Cee c CeCe eer eeeteeeceteceeseesess ° 134 
BaG CE ns 5:5 Raysin'e ota UN cco bth 6 acted bak 4050.08 ea NBh o eRE RST sks 4,670 


Fees in Exchequer relative to Taxes towards the Payments of the Sala- 
ries and Establishment of the King’s Remembrancer’s Office, regu- 
lated agreeably to Act 57 George IIL. c. 64, and Warrant of the Lords 





of the Treasury of 2d Atugust 18280 ......ccccvvesvevcesccrccsisicce 3,935 
Stationery, Postage, &e.— 

Stationery.......ec..e0s Cree cereeces ereceres Peeeccccccere deceeee 634 
Acts of Parliament and Gazettes ....cc.ccecccccceccscsecees serese oe 25 
Expenses of Advertisements ......0.eseeeeseeereees - 1,217 
Postage of Letters ..... SERCse eer ee PERK Canes eo ei pee ee eaves 9,906 
Carriage of Parcels .. 0.02 scccee coccce ccs 1,781 
Allowances to Officers in lieu of Apartments........- 390 


Other Payments— 
Incident. Charges on Passing the Accounts of Receivers’-General....... 6,068 
Allowances under Land-Tax Redemption Acts ......see0 sseee eescece 9 
Allowances to Officers at the Auditor’s Office, Exchequer, King’s Re- 





“membrancer’s Office, and Stamp Office, for Accounts furnished by 
@ ecece ccoe 203 


THOM i. ceccecedoesewsesane eveurdbosds cede selcece 


Gre at Britain . 

Fees Paid at the Treasury on the Salary and Incident Warrants, and for 

Stamp on Surveyors’ Commissions... ...sseeee sees ce cecee cece eee 136 
Miscellaneous Payments... «4. « seees eretassgeeesesssseusseeseees 634 

Church and Corporation Land Tax— 

Salary to Officer on the Establishment .. 
Incidental Expenses of Office ........ss.eeeeeeseseeeces eset apne sess 
Stamp and Fees on passing a Commission under the Great Seal ap- 

pointing Commissioners for the Redemption of Church and Corpera- 

tion Land Tax .....ceseeessseees oe 0e onset neeecerciccesdebive ce 116 


oeee £269,001 





CO cover eee eecece sesetere 200 
80 





Total Of TOX6s os cisccccvesescetecevevsoscoesses 


Post-Office (Great Britain). 
Salaries, Allowances, &c.— £ 
Salaries to the Postmaster-General, Officers, and Clerks in the London 
and Edinburgh Offices, and Wages and Allowances to Letter-carriers, 





Messengers, &c. ..... ccc eceeseeeeecetseenes v0 ¥viiw Wee civeeet Vestn 72,079 
Salaries and Allowances to Deputy Postmasters and Agents in Great 

Britain and the Colonies .........+. ono oedeb ego coceeinge ratecentee 89,013 
Salaries and Wages to Officers and Letter-carriers in the Twopeny Post- 

to Pre er tet ere LG vouvets SeeveVoceioedecdce 36,493 
Special Services and Travelling Charges ........ ereees Cer veeees coves 6,289 


Conveyance of Mails, Transit Postage, and Payments for Ship Letters— 
Riding Work and Expresses by the Deputy Postmastersin Great Britain 75,087 
Mileage to Mail Coaches, Wages to Mail Guards, and other Mail Coach 


















REPOS 5 sinc 5 is ect csecew st ctdveeves eosecs eevvevees cevesvuses . 70,540 
Tolls paid on Mail Coaches.........+.+0+++ ooo DTS RN A VekEEs oie i SE 15,098 
Riding Work and Conveyance of Mails in Canada, Nova Scotia, and 

DORE os sins p65 sve Uservin cosas east eeresveeyee seceeocceeecys 12,260 
Riding Work of the Twopenny Post-office .. : 2,697 
Transit Postage through Porsign Countries. .....ceevssves Cbceroves 11,77 
Ship Letter Payments .........0+00008 Coereoveercereccers ob owe wien 8,012 

Packet Establishment— 
Expense of the Packet Service, including Port Dues ...... Coervoecees 124,831 
Tradesmen’s Bills, Buildings, and Repairs— 
Buildings and Repairs. ........00.ee0e8 2,956 
Coals, Candles, Oil, and Gas.......+++ osoy Be 
Other Bills......... 50-085 0-08% bpp toenebes . 3,195 
Rents, Taxes, and Tithes— 
Rent of Offices, Taxes, and Tithes ...ssscecsssesevsevcceeeteseteess 4,569 
Law Charges— 
Amount paid for Law Charges......+..++008 reer ee seoccvecss Gree 
Stationery, Printing, and Postage— 
Stationery, Printing, and Advertising ...sseseseseeeses ereies eecevete 2,887 
fy A Se er eer Ree SURE OYs 0640S R 4 500085 Pat oe os 649 
Loss by Exchange on Colonial Remittances .......+.+.0065 so i 1,457 
Miscellaneous Payments........0-.e+00 Ob cece cers eesveteeseteeotebe 3,606 
Total of Post-office (Great Britain) ........+ ceccveseees £554,494 
ost-Office (Ireland). 
Ireland, 
Salaries and Allowances— # 
The Dublin Office Establishment ........ $4 Je Bs bee cows svccceveccess 13,254 
The Penny Post ditto......ceeseeeccseeeecereeeeseenes 285 
The Probationer’s ditto .....6...ee.eeeeees 168 
Incidental Salaries and Allowances eeeee sees | 1,544 
Wages of Letter-carriers .........+500+ ee = 4,240 
Wages of Servants........,.0+0++ 783 
Receiving Houses and Messengers .....+eeeceeessereneeaecccestecuee 115 
Penny Post Receiving Houses......+..5+++ eevee. errr 417 
Salaries to Deputy Postmasters........+ Pick Ssevevees PT eRe 
Riding Surveyors, and Travelling Expenses .........+++eeeesere eoeee = 2,331 
Surveys of Post Roads, and attendant Expenses. .... Ceeveveees evens . 52 


Conveyance of Mails and Mail Guards— c 
Mileage to Contractors for Conveyance of Mails......+.seerereseeessss 16,588 
es 










Ditto to Deputy Postmasters for ditto..... TITEETEEIE ELT 9,770 
Wages to Mail Guards........seseeees CPOE DEVIN TN c iedens | Qe 
Conveyance of Expresses ..cscesserecsees eveseesereeeceseeeesees 4 
Conveyance of Ship Letters .......e-essssereeseeeevenes Deceeee 359 
Conveyance of Sundry Mails and Second Guards. . 932 
Mail-Coach Tolls....+e-ceseeesercesvorseees ‘ 4,910 
Tradesmen’s Bills ..........00-scecsovcsses Souter Fv ewewer ever sesee 8,767 
Coals, Soap, Candles, Oil, and Gas........ eccceeeees sveccees Se voeve 825 
Rents and Taxes ....... erececcevece eesione werecveecee weeees eevee 540 
Law Charges oc.ciccccccce eee Bobs OSCc eee aces veer getevavvedeesd 709 
Stationery, Printing, and Advertising ............+++ Crseceedy weeds 295 
Miscellaneous Payments .........- wsvers See . 723 
Incidental Allowances to Deputy-Postmasters . 831 
Hire of Row Boats at Howth, Dunmore, &....eeeeceeeeeeene te eeers 387 
Final Payment to Anthony Lyster, late Superintendent of Alphabet, for 

Postage on Letters for Clerks of Roads, to 5th April 1831... 101 


Forged Note returned by the Bank, being part of Unclaimed Property 
in Dead Letter Office .......e.eeeeeeee coer cere ser eseeeeersnes 
Remittances Embezzled by T. Harrison, Remittance Clerk, allowed in 
accounts of Postmasters, by authority of the Treasury.... 


Total of Post-office (Ireland)......cceceesseveeecereeess £20,798 


Crown Lands. ; 
(Woods, Forests, and Land Revenne.) 
Salaries and other Allowances in the Office of Woods, &c., and to Deputy 
Surveyors, and other Local Officers of the Board in the Woods and 


eer erereeree i 





Forests, and to the Auditors of J.and Revenue .....+..+ wdticvcvces L7UAOG 
Percentage and Allowances to Receivers of the Land Revenue ........ 3,169 
Incidental Expenses and Disbursements in the Office of Woods, &e.,.. 2,892 

£23,465 


The detailed expenses for collecting the Miscellaneous revenues are 
omitted, as they are all trifling in point of amount, and not very specific, 
The principal are the Hackney Coach Office, and Hawkers and Pedlars ; 
and both these are now transferred to the Stamps. 





ANALYSIS OF EXISTING TAXATION. 


THE CUSTOMS. 


CusToM-DUTIES seem coextensive with society. They are levied 
wherever there is a governor. The presents which the pettiest African 
chieftain exacts from a traveller, or (as he persists in considering the 
tourist) a trader, are in reality an arbitrary duty on commodities in- 
wards. 'The Customs are amongst the oldest, or perhaps the oldest, of 
English taxes. As those who are entirely ignorant of the principles 
of taxation suppose that all imposts fall upon the persons who pay them 
in the first instance, the “‘ wisdom of our ancestors” delighted in Cus- 
tom-duties, upon the principle of taxing the exorbitant profits of mer- 
chants, who were often Jews of no very good conduct, and most as- 
suredly of indifferent reputation. Owing to this notion, which was 
equally reeeived by King and People, the nation was willing to submit 
to heavier and more numerous impositions than they would have borne 
in any other form. With the growth of commerce additional articles 
became subjected to duties; and the duties themselves were increased, 





or rather added to, from time to time ; so that the old Customhouse re- 
gulations were of the most complex and troublesome kind, one article 
being subjected to three or four successive imposts of various rates. 
The propriety of simplifying the laws and reducing the number of ar- 
ticles subjected to duty, was suggested by ApaM Smirn in his Wealth 
of Nations ; and Pirr soon afterwards brought in a bill, by which the 
former complex duties were abolished, and one duty only imposed upon 
a commodity. In 1803, the great economist’s recommendation (of 
which Watrotr’s celebrated Excise scheme seems to have first sug- 
gested the idea) as to the establishment of the Warehousing system, was 
carried into effect. Upto 1812, the principal remuneration of the offi- 
cers was derived from fees. There were also several noble Do-nothings,* 
who “took no part in the official duties, but merely exercised the right 

* The first Earl of Liverpool was Collector Inwards. The late Duke of Manchester 
was Collector OQutwards. The Duke of Newcastle, and afterwards the Ear) of Guildford, 


a Inwards and Outwards. Lord Stowell, Surveyor of Subsidies and Petty 
‘astoms. 
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of appointing deputies and clerks.” In that year, a great improve- 
ment was made, patent offices and fees being abolished. A slight mo- 
dification of the prohibitive plan, and with it several other improve- 
ments, took place under. Mr. Husxisson and Lord Gopericu. But 
the first systematic attempt to confine the Customs, like the Excise, to 
a few articles yielding%a large amount of duty, was made by Mr. 
Povutrerr THomson, last summer, in his admirable Customs-duties Bill. 
That he will proceed in his career of fiscal reform, is earnestly to be 
hoped. Though involving much useless expenditure on the part of the 
public, creating great inconvenience and expense to merchants, and ve 
mischievously interfering with the manufactures of the country,—though 
diminishing our foreign, and by consequence our home trade, and use- 
lessly raising the prices of an infinite number of productions,—the 
chandler-shop system has existed so long, and its ramifications are so 
extensive and so removed from the public knowledge, that people are 
in a measure reconciled to the mischief. Nor are the motives to remedy 
it very considerable. A Minister is assailed by no clamour—he is tor- 
mented by no deputations upon this subject—a bill to simplify the 
Customs-duties would gain him no popularity out of doors, and, in the 
Unreformed House, scarcely a patient attention within. On the will, 
therefore, or even on the ability of the Government in general, we have 
little reliance; our trust upon this matter ‘is in the right honourable 
Member for Manchester. ‘No one is better acquainted with the evil, 
no one is more competent to apply aremedy. If he be properly sup- 
ported by the Trading interests in the House, and not shackled by the 
ignorance or vis inertie of his colleagues, we look forward to a speedy 
introduction of one of the most important commercial measures that 
has yet been submitted to Parliament. 

As regards Imports, the Customs may be classed into three divisions 
—l. Articles producing but small amounts; 2. Protective Duties ; 
3. Commodities in general use, yielding a considerable revenue. The 
two former divisions have been already discussed at such length under 
the heads of the Protective System and the Cost of Collection, that we 
shall chiefly confine ourselves to 


CUSTOM-DUTIES IMPORTANT IN POINT OF REVENUE; 

Which are embraced in the following Tables, classed under the heads 
to which they appear respectively to belong. 

TAXES ON ARTICLES IN THE LATEST PRACTICABLE STAGE OF THEIR 
PROGRESS TO THE CONSUMER. 
1. Luxuries. 

The taxes upon the luxuries—or, in some instances, the comforts— 
enumerated in the following Table, are perhaps the most proper duties 
that can be imposed. They do not interfere with the process of any 
manufacture, very little with trade; and, as they undergo no transmuta- 
tion before they reach the consumer, he pays as few profits upon the 
duty as is possible in the case of an indirect tax. Many of the rates 
are, however, much too high; and should be lowered, not only for the 
benefit of the consumer, but of the revenue. We have already dis- 
cussed the question of Spirits and Tobacco. Though Wine is a very 
proper subject for taxation, and is not smuggled, yet there is little doubt 
that a lower rate of duty would yield as large or a larger revenue; es- 
pecially if it could be made an ad valorem tax,—for, at present Cham- 
pagne or Burgundy pays no more than the cheapest or the commonest 
wines... The invariable increase or diminution of the consumption of 
this article with the increase or diminution of the tax, establishes the 
probability of an increase beyond a doubt. Again, there is no reason 
why Currants should be subjected to a higher duty than Raisins, or, in- 
deed, why both should not be reduced ; for even if the consumption on 
each article did not immediately increase in proportion to the reduction, 
the sum yielded by either is too small for a trifling deficiency to be of 
any importance. The duty on Oranges, when taken by the cubic size 
of the box, is less than either by tale or value; but in any way it is 
much too high, and should be reduced. If the produce fell short, upon 
the reduction, it had better be remitted altogether. 












Carrants ........0005 cpe'ees £330,339 21. 4s. 4d. per ewt. 

Lemons and Oranges ......+.. 67,181 752. per cent. lis. per 1,000, or various 
duties accordiug to the cubic size of 
the box. 

Olive Oil..... 64,241 81. 8s. per ton. 

Raisins...... 173,099 of the Sun, 2/. 2s. 6d. per ewt.,of any other 
sort 1. perewt., of any British posses- 
sion 10s. per ewt. 

Tobacco and Snuff .......00.- 2,960,323 Tobacco, 3s. per lb. of any British Pos- 

“sessions in America 2s. 9d. per lb, 

Manufactured or Segars 9s. per lb. 
Wines... .cccecsccecceseesees 1,539,482 58. 6d. per gallon, the produce of the 
(Protecting Duties.) Cape of Good Hope 2s, 9d. per gxtlon. 

Pepper of all sorts ...... eeeee 102,638 from Is. to 1s. 6d. per 1b. 

Molasses .....ccseeeceeceess 156,881 9s. and 1/, 3s. 9d, per ewt. 

Foreign Spirits, 

WUT vocscccccce £1,629,880 9s. per gallon. 
Brandy......++5 +» 1,388,166 22s. 6d. per gallon. 
Geneva ..erereeeee 26,892 22s. 6d. per gallon. 
Of all other sorts .. 9,504 various from 8s. 6d. to L/, 10s. per gallon, 
Of the Manufacture - 
of Guernsey..... 7,612 7s. 6d. per gallon (same as gin). 
3,062,054 





£8,452,238 


2. NECESSARIES. 

The present duty upon Sugar is about 2}d. per pound. As the ar- 
ticle is cheap, and as, when a considerable reduction of price took place 
in consequence of a glut, no increase of consumption followed, it is 
questionable how far it should be tampered with till we have a surplus 
revenue ; for the remission of $d. per pound would involve a loss of 
nearly a million ; and a boon to the public, as well as a certain increase 
of the revenue, might be secured by reducing the protecting duty on 
East Indian and Foreign Sugars. It should, however, be observed that 
both Mr. P. Tuomson and Mr. Hume maintain, that by reducing the 
duty in this, or even a greater proportion, no loss of revenue would en- 
sue. We must not omit to remark, that the duty or Foreign Sugars is 
altogether prohibitive. But till within this year or two, the foreign com- 
modity was allowed to be refined here for exportation. This privilege 
was abolished in favour of the West Indians, who enjoy a bounty of 8s. 
per hundredweight on all Refined Sugar exported, a bounty which costs 
the country from 300,000/. to 400,000/. per annum. So much vague asser- 
tion had been bandied to and fro upon the subject, that we omitted all al- 
lusion to the point in our first edition. ‘The petition of the Liverpool 











Brazilian Association has set the mattef atrest. The merchants of that 
society have treated a matter of business like men of business. -They 
compare the cost of Raw Sugar in the home market, with the price on 
shipboard of Refined Sugar which has been allowed the drawback. Al- 
lowing for the expenses of the manufacture, and multiplying the lesser 
cost of the refined article by the number of hundredweights exported 
they come to the conclusion we have given. : 
But whatever doubt may reasonably be entertained 
of an immediate reduction in the duty on Sugar, there is none as regards 
Coffee, where the revenue is so very much less and the certainty of gain 
so much greater. If the duty were reduced one half, it is very question- 
able if much loss would follow; for when the tax was 2s per pound, 


as to the propriety 


ase 
the average amount of income yielded by the article was only 144,7251. 
At a duty one fourth less, the revenue produced is four times greater. 
Silk has been already treated of. The duties on Butter and Cheese 
are not very heavy, but we apprehend they fall nearly altogether upon 
London and a few large towns on the coast. The incidence of both is 
chiefly on the poor. We should strenuously recommend their abolition : 
and by permitting the importation of Butchers’ Meat (at present pro- 
hibited) at moderate duties, a great boon would be given to the poorer 
clases, without any loss to the revenue. 
Butter ....... Cercees eoreces « £121,255 
A sae ac RCCL ree e. 
Coffee....... 


1/. per ewt. 

10s. 6d.,per ewt. 

6d. per ib. any British Possessions in 
America, from 9d. to ls. 83d. per lb. of 
other places. 

1/. 4s. per ewt., 1d, 12s. E. India, 230. 3s., 
Foreign. 

intended 30/. per cent. on average but, ia 
practice from 30/, to 50/, or 60/. per et. 


eee eee ee ee 


BOGE avevinncscdscscecccesese SOU 588 
Manufactures. 


Silk, East Indian... £24,331 
++ not East Indian 140,216 
—— 164,547 


£5,538 ,368 
TAXES ON KAW MATERIALS. 
(Protecting Duties.) 

All the following duties are objectionable; nor could a revenue be 
raised in a much worse manner. In our first impression we doubted 
about the retention of Cotton-wool ; but from the rapid advances which 
the Continental and Indian manufacturers are making in the trade, and 
from the circumstance of the raw material being in many states ad- 
mitted duty free, and Cotton in others being an indigenous product, we 
should earnestly press the propriety of its repeal. In which case, it 
seems scarcely worth while to retain Wool and Tallow. The latter is, 
however, a peculiar article. It is very questionable how far the com- 
modity is capable of much increase; and if any rise in the price took 
place, which could not be met by an increased supply, the foreign land- 
owner would reap the whole benefit of the remission. 

With respect to Corn and Timber, the question is not so much finan- 
cial as protective. By putting moderate fixed duties on the different 
kinds of Corn, and allowing a proportionate drawback on exportation, it 
is probable that the revenue would increase by three quarters of a mil- 
lion. As regards Timber, the only articles that need be retained are the 
three we enumerate in the table; for the others yield separately such 
small amounts of revenue, that in any comprehensive change they are 
not worth a consideration ; whereas, by a reduction and revisal of the 
duties, much relief would be afforded to the public, and a considerable 
benefit accrue to the revenue. It has been shown by official docu- 
ments,* that had all Timber paid the same rate of duty, the average 
revenue for 1828 and 1829 would have increased by 1,500,000/. Under 
existing circumstances, an immediate equalization might be premature. 
The retention of the present high duty would be certainly injudicious. 
By carefully revising these complex and unfair duties (for the protec- 
tion, though popularly supposed to be as 2/. 15s. to 10s., is sometimes 
as 10 to 1), a considerable reduction might be made in the price of the 
superior description of Timber, the Canadians would retain possession 
of the market for the inferior kinds; and the revenue might easily 
be increased half a million. 











Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour, 
including Buck Wheat...... £544,791 Various duties from 6d. to 5s. on Colonial, 
MATERIALS OF MANUFACTURES, 1s. to Prohibitive on Foreign. 
Cotton Wool ......sscseses .»» 363,537 5s. 10d. per ewt., 4d. per ewt. of any Bri- 
tish Possession, 
Sheep and Lambs’ Wool.. .... 113,142 4d. and 1d. per lb. 
SREOW 5 iaseee Aevecesdtacece 144,894 3s. 2d. per ewt. Brit. Posses. 1s. per cwt. 
Timber— 
Batten & Batten-ends£109,884 
Deals and Deal-ends, . 530,639 
Fir Timber 8 in. square 
or upwards ....... 465,606 
—— 1,106,129 Various duties, according to the nature 
— of the commodity, but the basis 2/. 15s. 
£2,272,493 per load Foreign, 10s. Canadian, 





The other branches of Customs revenue call for no lengthened ob- 
servation, Excepting Coals, the duties on commodities exported are 
very slight. The percentage-duty is indeed imposed for statistical 
purposes, and is intended to be a sort of registration-fee. It should, 
however, be very much reduced; for, though not onerous, yet, in large 
amounts exported, a saving may be effected by giving in low valuations, 
especially as there is little risk attending the practice: the present plan 
of registration has therefore a tendency to defeat the purpose for which 
it is imposed. 

The Incidental sources of revenue in the Customs only require 
notice on account of a gross job in the Colonial way. The regular 
reader of the Spectator may remember a Colonial revenue raised by 
Custom-duties, a portion of which was paid into the Colonial chest, 
and the remainder remitted to Great Britain. The charge of collect- 
ing this revenue, as regards the West Indies, is 68,0007. ; and the pro- 
duce is 75,0001. The gain of the Mcther Country from the Colonial 
revenue is, as the Irishman would say, a loss. The ‘‘ Remittances 
from the Plantations, including Seizures,” amount to 13,276]. The 
“ Salaries and Allowances to Officers in the Plantations” are 19,010J. 





._ THE EXCISE. 
Tur Excise, in the words of JoHnson, is “a hateful tax levied on 
commodities” manufactured in the country. It is vexatious, as sub- 
jecting the dealers in the particular article to the domiciliary visits of 


® Mr. M‘Cuuxocn’s Cummercial Dictionary ; where a very able paper on the subject 
will be found, 
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.the revenue-officers, and to be harassed by frivolous or spiteful prose- 
cutions. It is generally unequal, being levied on commodities used by 
the bulk of the people, but on which the rich expend little or nothing. 
It is mischievous, as interfering with the conduct of trade, prescribing 
the modes in which business shall be carried on and articles manufac- 
tured, and virtually putting an extinguisher on exterprise, skill, and 
improvement. The necessities of the State render its entire abolition 
impracticable at present ; but eventually to get rid of the Excise, should 
be one of the great objects of all who concern themselves with finan- 
cial matters. 

This branch of revenue was introduced by the Long Parliament as a 
war-tax. The Royalists shortly followed their example, imposing it as 
a war-tax also. Soon after the Restoration, it was permanently esta- 
blished ; the articles subjected to duty being ale, cyder, metheglin, 
vinegar, and strong waters, 7. e. distillery. On its introduction, the 
duties were moderate, and it does not appear that much smuggling took 
place. They were subsequently raised; the quantities ‘brought to 
charge” rapidly decreased, and there were great complaints against 
illicit dealers and loud calls for penalties. Under Watpo er, this 
branch of taxation was extended; and additions, both in the number 
of the articles and the rates of duty, were imposed during the wars 
of GrorcE the Third. Since the peace, several articles under this head 
of revenue have been repealed. 

Some of the items are rather abitrarily placed under this department ; 
as— 

AUCTIONS AND LICENCES. 











Auctions.,.., £218,083 Furniture, Pictures, Books, Horses, Carriages, &c., 1s. in the 

ound, 

Entates, Shares, Plate, and Jewels, 7d. ditto. 
Wool sold for the benefit of the growers or first purchasers, 
2d. ditto. 

Many articles of raw materials, the produce ofthe Kingdom, 
are exempt on the first sale from duty, if sold for the benefit 
of the producers, A similar exemption is granted ou many 
imported commodities, 

Licences...,,.£919,174 Auctioneers...... FEW ewes eer £5 0 O per annum, 
Coffee dealers, &e. . « O11 0 ° 
Glassmakers....... ee . 
Papermakers .,...... sedserocesess, & 0.0 é 
Paperstainers.....scecesseeesees 400 . 

Passage Vessels on board which 

Exciseable Liquors are sold for 

Passengers on the voyage....... 1 0 0 ee 
Soapmakers .......s.0eeseeeeeees 400 ee 
Spirit makers (Distillers)......... 10 0 0 : 

Starch makers......-.eecsseseees § 0 0 . 
Sweets and Mead—Makers .. 22 0 oe 

Retailers...... 1 1 0 . 
Vinegar makers.........sse+eeees 5 0 0 . 
Wine (Foreign)—Retailers having 

a Licence to retail Beer but not 

Spirits 440 oe 
Ditto having Licences to retail Beer 

SU BN 6 ok 5 555555500, c'xceysed 22 0 oe 
Dealers not being Retailers ....... 10 0 0 


The Licences for the following trades vary according to the 
number of quarters made or barrels brewed in the year. 

Brewers, varying from, per annum, 10s, to 75/. 

Maltsters fe ek ke ee ba. PEED SEC Rees 

Tobacco Manufacturers 5/. to 30/1, 

Licences for retailing Beer and Spirits vary according to the 
rent of the premises, from if to 10/, 10s, 

Dealers in Fubneee and Snuff, 5s. 

In their nature these duties seem rather to belong to the Stamps. 
In the case of Auctions, and in the majority of the Licences, there 
exists no reason why a transfer should not be made to that department 
which could furnish the Excise with lists of such traders as were sub- 
ject to its surveillance. Where the amount of the licence depends 
upon the quantity of business done, the sum to be paid must of course 
be fixed by the Excise, but the money might be received by the Stamps. 
Under the present arrangement, when an Excise-duty is repealed, the 
licence is generally abolished also. 

We shall consider the incidence of Licences when we treat of Stamps. 
The Auction-duty falls upon the seller. It is finite in its operation, 
levied without the possibility of dispute, and easily collected. It is 
moreover established, and the back is accustomed to the burden. In 
other respects it is objectionable, for its operation is unequal; and it 
may be considered a tax upon necessity, the sale itself implying need, 
and no man ever selling by auction who could dispose of his property 
in any other way. The amount it yields would, however, suffice to get 
rid of the Hop-duty and the duties on the minor articles subjected to 
an excise. It would sweep away very many Custom-duties on raw 
materials. It would more than suftice to abolish the Advertisement- 
tax. If it be wise to retain a tax so long as others of a more mischiev- 
ous nature exist, the duty on Auctions will remain for the present, un- 
less a Property-tax be imposed. 

Much attention has been drawn by Mr. Cosserr’s speech to the 
Auction-duty. That it is unequal there is no doubt. That it was de- 
signedly intended to favour the rich at the expense of the poor is ques- 
tionable. A law-maker as often sells his furniture or pictures by auc- 
tion as his estate. The difference in the percentages was rather a mat- 
ter of fiscal prudence. The generality of furniture sales do not per- 
haps run much above 500/., not many reach 1,000/., few rise above it. 

It seems the sellers will pay 5 per cent. But had such a rate been 
imposed on the sale of estates, which sometimes fetch from 50,0001. to 
100,000/. no estates would probably have been sold by auction. 

This disposition to favour wealth runs throughout our taxation; fre- 
quently, no doubt, from a selfish motive, but sometimes, perhaps, upon 
the chapman-like principle of making an allowance where a quantity 
istaken. Thus, traders keeping more travellers than four, pay no tax 
on all above that number. 

TEAL ceccictcccvecccoeses ++.+£3,344,918 Sold for 2s. or upwards a pound. 100 per 
cent.—under 2s_ a pound, 96 per cent. 

The importation of Tea is at present prohibited, except by the East 
India Company, who collect the tax. The nice distinction in the rate 
of duty between the higher and the lower class of Teas, was owing, 
we believe, toa political amendment to which the: Minister, not to be 
behind-hand in policy, acceded. At present, any alteration in the rate 
of duty would be premature. When the Chinatrade is thrown open, 


the article must of course be transferred to the Customs; whena bold 
reduction of m4 will be desirable, not only asa relief to the consumer, 
but to prevent i 


cit traffic in the article, which is well adapted to the 





smuggler. Should no me@sstires for reducing the expense of the Pre- 
ventive Service have been by that time adopted, Brandy, Tea, and To- 
bacco will make a very pretty trid. _It is most probable that any reduc- 
tion in the Tax will be opposed by the Colonial interests, lest the con- 
sumption of Coffee should be decreased. 

Spinirs. 

English..... 1,954,578 
Scotch...... 1,458,952 
Iriah ...... « 1,781,694 


per gallon 


one 





#£5,195,124 


The tax upon ardent Spirits is one of the most proper duties upor 
consumption. The only question connected with it is, what revenue 
will yield the highest rate of duty, and at the same time put an end to 
illicit trading? In Ireland, Mr. Goutsurn’s late addition to the duty 
(6d. per gallon) has been followed by arise of about 200,000/. or 
300,000/. in the revenue. In Scotland there has been little alteration 
in the produce of the tax. In England (coupled perhaps with the 
opening of the Beer trade), the revenue has fallen by nearly the amount 
of its rise in Ireland. The increase in the rate of duty is therefore 
unimportant in point of revenue, and it might perhaps be advisable to 
return to the old rate. A greater approach to equality in the rate of 
duty (as suggested by Sir Henry Parne..) between England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, seems also desirable; and this might perhaps be 
produced without any very great loss. The population of England is 
nearly double that of Ireland, the wealth out of all comparison. In 
Scotland the population is 2,400,000, in England 13,000,000; yet in 
both these countries, it will be seen that, at a duty lower by more than 
one half, the amount yielded is not greatly below that of England. 
Coupling this fact with the frequent discovery of illegal stills even in 
London, it would seem that the English duty might be reduced to 4s. 
or 5s. a gallon without much eventual Joss, even after every allowance 
is made for the greater consumption in England of beer and foreign 
spirits. 

It will perhaps be objected, on behalf of the morals of the people, 
that the revenue might very greatly increase, but that we should have 
all the population corrupted by drunkenness. Even admitting this 
assertion, the question is between tippling and smuggling with all 
its violence and bloodshed. In reality, however, the apprehension of 
the evil is much exaggerated. To repeat a common,maxim in finance, 
the apparent increase consequent upon a reduction of duty, arises as 
much from the transfer of the smuggler’s trade to the regular dealer as 
from the actual increase of consumption. A good deal is also to be 
attributed to the discontinuance of adulteration,—a better and more 
wholesome article is purchased. Any one who has ever tasted real 
malt whisky, will remember how much more pure the spirit is, than the 
medicated and adulterated stuff which is retailed in England under the 
name of gin. 

The apprehended evil might, however, be guarded against by aiming 
at the introduction of a dearer spirit. ‘This might be accomplished by 
reducing the duty on Rum, and effecting a still greater reduction of the 
Brandy-tax than we have already suggested. The remission of the 
Hop-duty, and the modification of the Malt-tax, would also have a ten- 
dency to divert the populace from ardent spirits of all kinds. 

These recommendations, however, are rather prospective than pre- 
sent. There are many measures of a more urgent nature than the mo- 
dification of the duties on Spirits. We come to 


TAXES ON BEER. 
ps ey oe ee+ 4,359,339 Made from Barley, per bushel, 2s. 7d: 
wa Bear or Bigg only, in Scotland or 
Ireland, per bushel, 2s, 
Hops'..... eesseoeee 148,594 2d. per Ib. 

Both these taxes, though paid by the consumers of beer, react in 
some measure upon the Agriculturists by the check they give to con- 
sumption. ‘This pressure is, however, sc remote, that there exists not 
the slightest pretence for the statement that the Malt-tax is a tax upon 
tke Landed interest. The brewers might as well aflirm that these 
duties fell upon them, or the soap-boilers that they were the persons 
who paid the Soap-tax. ‘These duties are unequal. . The whole of the 
Hop-duty is paid by England; as is nearly four millions of the Malt- 
tax. The amount yielded by the Hop-duty is funcertain, depending 
entirely on the productivencss of the crops. Sometimes it even sinks 
as low as 60,0001. or 70,0001. It can therefore scarcely be relied upon 
as a source of revenue. Coupling this with its small amount, we should 
recommend its entire remission, especially as the Excise regulations, 
though not quite so complex and vexatious as in some other branches 
of trade, are minute and troublesome. The existence of this trifling 
duty, moreover, causes the adulteration of beer. It also checks the em- 
ployment of agricultural labour, which is the chief source of outlay in 
the cultivation of this expensive plant. 

If it were not*for the large amount of duty which it yields, we should 
urge the repeal of the Malt-tax; for so far as it presses upon the land- 
owner, its operation is very unequal, and its effects mischievous. The 
lands which produce barley, are chiefly the inferior sandy soils which 
were incapable of cultivation till the introduction of turnip husbandry. 
They are only rendered productive by the exercise of agricultural skill, 
and by considerable expenditure of capital and labour. The tax, there- 
fore, so far as it checks the consumption of barley, has a tendency to 
throw those soils out of cultivation which employ the most labour, re- 
quire the most skill, and have been reclaimed, as it were, at the greatest 
expense to the owner. It is, moreover, unequal. Wheat land is greatly, 
a considerable portion of grass land is entirely, indebted to Nature for 
their capabilities of production. ‘They escape State-taxation alto- 
ther; the whole weight is thrown upon the land least able to bear it. 
It follows from all this, that whether the duty be looked at as_a tax, 
falling entirely upon the consumer, or whether we allow for its opera- 
tion upon the owner of barley land, the agriculturists have no right to 
demand a protective duty on all kinds of corn, in return for a duty 
which falls solely upon barley. Whilst the Malt-tax continues, the 
barley-grower is entitled to some protection, though, in reality, he does 
not require it. ‘The English productionis not only far superior to any 
foreign grain for the purpose of malting, but the virtue of the barley 
Ceteriorating if if be not used when fresh, the foreigner, even were his 





commodity equal, would be unable to compete with the English grower. 
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Out of two million anda half quarters of foreign corn retained for home 
eonsumption.in. 1830, there were only 52,000 quarters of barley. 

Till within these few years, there were no fewer than forty acts for 
the purpose of regulating the Malt-trade.* These were then conso- 
lidated into one, whi@h had no fewer than eighty-three clauses, whose 
regulations were enforced by one hundred and six penalties, amounting 
altogether to 13,5001. Some of these directions were so absurd, that, 
if we remember cottectly, the Commissioners of Excise were obliged 
to suspend their operation for fear of stopping the Supplies by stopping 
the manufacture. ‘This statute was soon superseded by another of a 
much less complicated and vexatious nature. This measure, coupled 
with the repeal of the Beer-duty and the throwing epen the Beer-trade, 
has had the effect of increasing the consumption of malt by nearly one 
fifth,—the revenue rising from about three millions and a half, to some- 
what more than four millions and a quarter; and during the past year 
it increased by another hualf million. 

The obstacles in the way of repealing the duty, are the large amount 
of revere it yields, and the necessity that would exist for maintaining 
the machinery of the Excise Office, merely to collect the Spirit-tax. 
Considering that till the late improvement, the consumption of Malt 
had remained stationary for above a century, it is probable that a reduc- 
tion 6f the duty to one half its present amount would not be attended 
with a loss of more than a million to the revenue. The apparent loss 
upon Malt would, perhaps, be much less than this, owing not only to 
the'increased consumption, but to the blow that would be given to the 
adulteration of beer. As, however, this increase would be felt in the 
Spirit-duty, we set down the real loss at that amount. : 

Whilst we suggest the reduction of the Malt and the retention of the 
Spirit-duties, we would earnestly recommend a Commission of Inquiry 
‘to ascertain if better Excise regulations could not be framed, which, 
‘affording equal security for the collection of the revenue, should be less 

“injurious tothe manufacture. Besides the prevention of improvement, 
and the other more palpable injuries arising from the Excise interference, 
it is to be apprehended that much wasteisincurred. It appeared, for in- 
stance, by a Parliamentary inquiry,} that ten per cent. more spirit could 
be extracted from grain by aslight change in the mode prescribed by the 
Excise ; but it was apprehended that the alteration “would render the 
collection of the revenue liable to great difficulties. If duties are im- 
posed, they must, of course be levied; but no real or apprehended 
trouble, or even “difficulty” should be allowed to create a waste- 
tithe. 

TAXES ON MANUFACTURES AND ON THE RAW MATERIALS 
OF MANUFACTURE. 


Excepting the Advertisement-duty, the taxes upon the following ar- 
ticles may, upon the whole, be considered as the most mischievous of 
any to which the country is subjected. They are collected at a heavy 
expense: they involvean interference with the respective trades, with- 
out the countervailing advantage, as in Spirits and Malt, of yielding a 
very large amount of revenue. Bricks and Paper are raw materials ; 
and the other articles are extensively used in manufactures, or form a 
part of some manufacture, if they cannot in strictness be termed mate- 
rials. In the case of Soap, Glass, and Paper, the interference of the 
Excise regulations is both vexatious and mischievous to the last degree. 
These three articles are also branches of our foreign trade ; Glass to the 
amount of nearly half a million being sometimes exported, and consider- 
able quantities of both Soap and Paper. The effects of the interference 
upon the price, and still more upon the quality of the articles, are ex- 
ceedingly oppressive ; giving the foreign manufacturer considerable ad- 
vantages, and tending to shut us out from the Export market. The 
duty is, indeed, drawn back upon exporting the articles; but no draw- 
4 can compensate for the Excise restrictions and regulations, or for 
the time and trouble of procuring the repayment. Nor must the ex- 
pense to the public be overlooked ; for nearly half a million of duty 
was repaid upon these articles after having been first collected, and in 
former years about as much was generally drawn back upon Glass 
alone. 

Real Value 





Exported Year 
Total Sum ering 5t) 
Gross Produce. Drawback,. Managed. Net Produce. Jan. 1832 
Glass........ £732,454 £199,507 £932,061 £531,498 £429,631 
Paper....... 723,247 30,077 753,324 677,103 280,042} 
Soap, ....+.+ 1,431,475 190,972 | 1,622,447 1,138,261 227,296§ 
£2,887,176 420,556 3,307,832 2,346,862 936,969 





So that an expense in managing 2,887,176/. is paid to net 2,346,862/. ; 
and in the case of Glass, we are paying charges on the management of 
three quarters of a million of money to receive very little more than 
half a million. 

Nor should their more remote tendencies be altogether overlooked, 


for these taxes come under the division of those which prevent the. 


creation of more wealth than they actually abstract. And the evil does 
not stop here. With the exception of Bricks, these manufactures can 
only be carried on in large and well-built workhouses ; they also re- 
quire expensive implements, and, in the case of Soap and Glass, con- 
sume considerable quantities of coals. Every individual connected 
with these businesses—every hewer of wood, every worker in iron or 
other metal, the owner of coal-mines, the persons connected with their 
transport—all, in short, who are concerned with the Building, the Iron, 
and the Coal trades, are specially interested in the abolition of these 
duties. 

So much for the general views arising out of these articles: we pro- 
ceed to notice the particular points connected with each different manu- 
facture. 

Bricks and Tiles. £365,237 Bricks not exceeding 10 in. long, 3 in. thick. 








and 5inches wide .......... -»- perl1,000£0 5 10 
Ditto Smoothed or Polished...... oe 012 10 
Exceeding thesedinensions, Common .. 010 0 
Ditto Smoothed or Polished. ..... ve 28 4 
Tiles, Plain ........... . P 058 

eco Pam 00 Rakes: ..0. 500 ccces oe 0 12 10 
--. Paving, not exceed. 10 in. square.. 14 2 
-.+ Ditto exceed. 10 in. square. . ar 23 4 
«+e Allother Tiles.......... oe es 28 4 


- * M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, p. 725, 726. 
+ Economy of Manufactures, chap. 30 (306). 
t ks and Stationery, 

§ Inch 28, 








Celanss.cssceces 531,498 Materials of, viz-— 


FTnt .5. ceceseccscssincerconcccsperib, 0.0 3 
Broad ........ cereves Cecesthe perewt. 110 0 
OPW TE eae h eed . 813 6 


inches by 4 inches, and not less than 4 








nor more than ¢ thick........ perewt. 3 0 6 

Other than such plates . ee 418 0 

Common Bottles....... ve 0 7 0 

Paper sesssseees 77,103 First Class.,.... perlb. 0 0 3 
Second ditto............. _— ‘ 00 lf 

Glazed Paper, Millboard, and 

Scaleboard........ Setosvves perewt. 1 1 0 

Pasteboard, first class ......... és sis 0 

. Ditto, second ditto .........0.. ve 014 0 
Printed Goods... 53,963 (i.e. Paper Hangings)..per square yard. 0 0 14 
WORD SWE se cced TC AOOWE (EMME Ve¥clSGu oe asges os ccs cane perlb. 0 0 3 
SOM. ive cvevecneses eee veeere we 00 14 

£2,771,067 


1. Bricks anp TILEs. 

The duty on Bricks and Tiles varies from 15 to 30 or 35 per cent., 
falling heaviest (of course) upon the cheapest article. It is also an 
unequal duty in other respects. The Stoneand Marble and Slates which 
are used in the rich man’s mansion are duty-free ; the Bricks and Tiles 
of the cottage, the house, or the factory; are subjected to taxation. The 
levy of this duty does not, in strictness, involve any direct interference 
with the processes of the manufacture. 
evils to which the trader is subject, will clearly show that bad is the 
best of an Excise law. Notice must be given of the intention to 
begin making, under the penalty of 1002. The size, the form, and it 
may be said, the quality of the article, is prescribed, and the size of the 
sieve is fixed. The articles are chargeable with the duty (su’yject to an 
allowance of 10 in the 100 for waste) directly as they come from the 
mould. From the nature of the manufacture, this is, however, insufti- 
cient, and the same raw material may have to pay the duty scveral suc- 
cessive times. For as all the processes take place in the open air, the 
article is liable to be injured, or even destroyed, by heat, by cold, or 
by rain; and, when a batch has successfully escaped the elements, there 
is still the ordeal of the kiln. Thus, when the bricks, on leaving the 
mould, are set up, they may be destroyed by frost in a single night. 
After reworking and repaying, they may be washed away, or otherwise 
damaged, by a storm or land flood. If the material, or any part of it, 
is saved, it is again reworked, the duty is again levied, and the bricks 
are placed in clamp; where they may, from accident, turn out shaky, or 
be altogether spoiled. For natural risks, the consumers of a manufac- 
ture must, of course, pay; but, in the present case, the premium of in- 
surance is very greatly raised by the tax, whilst the risk itself is very 
greatly increased by the regulations. For instance, when the bricks 
are once set up, there they must remain till the officer has “brought 
them to charge,” or what is virtually the same, has given permission to 
remove them, although their non-removal should subject them to be in- 
jured or destroyed. Every spot where they are placed during the process 
of a manufacture must be entered. If, from accident, carelessness, or 
design, they are putin an unentered place, the maker is subjected to a 
penalty of 501. After all, the duty only yields 365,0001., from which 
there is to be deducted the expense of the collection. This is very 
considerable, for brick-fields are scattered all over the country, and 
frequently established for a temporary purpose,—as when houses are to 
be erected in a remote neighbourhood, or when brick earth is found 
upon the intended site and the builder turns brickmaker for the nonce. 

We may here allude to the dealer’s expense of collection; which 
applies more or less to all the Excise Taxes. In London, a fortnight’s 
credit is given, and the duty is paid at the head office. In the country, 
a delay of six weeks is allowed, and the money must be paid at the 
different towns where the collector for the division sits. In either case, 
the amount due is of course transmitted by the dealer ; and must be paid 
on the exact day and within certain hours, or the defaulter may be pro- 
ceeded against in the Exchequer. All this is, perhaps, indispensable 
to the collection of the duties, but mark the result. The capital, really 
necessary to conduct these trades, is artificially raised from 40 to 150 per 
cent. ; and, looking at the punctuality with which the duties must be 
paid by a certain time, perhaps a good deal beyond these percentages. 
The wealthy enjuy another advantage. They can make arrangements 
by which their duty can be paid through a banker, or some other agent. 
The small dealer must send a person to the receiver ; no matter from 
what distance or at what inconvenience. Again, the rich are more 
likely to possess the means of conciliating the officer; and even when 
any irregularity comes before the Board, their respectability is not likely 
to injure their cause. Not, we believe, that either the officers or the 
Commissioners are rigidly fastidious, (for if they were, the respective 
trades would be at end), nor do they ever proceed to extremities where 
there is no suspicion of dishonest intentions. But it is not pleasant to 
have one’s money and character dependent upon the conjectures 
strangers may form of our intentions. Besides, if the Commissioners 
were omniscient, there would still be the trouble of dancing attendance 
upon the Board, and the expense of professional assistance. 


2. Grass. 

The direct duty on this article varies from 100 to 200 per cent. ; that 
on Plate Glass being in some instances still higher. ‘There are also 
duties levied upon some of the raw materials used in its manufacture, 
which, together with the loss consequent upon the Excise regulations, 
adds 25 or 30 per cent. to the tax. On Flint Glass, for instance, the 
officers may charge the duty at 3d. per pound in the pot, or 6d. out. 
It is found, or fancied, more advantageous to exact the duty in the pot; 
and the tax is by this means virtually raised to 7d., whilst the manu- 
facturer who makes the fine glass from the middle, and the coarser 
from the bottom and top, is compelled, whether he requires it or not, 
to manufacture the whole from having paid the duty, whereas he would 
often remelt the coarser parts. This, however, is only a trifling speci- 
men of the vexatious operations of the Excise-laws. Notices must be 
given, in writing, twelve hours previous to charging the glass-pot ; and 
these notices must be delivered between certain hours. The officers 
have access to the workhouses at all times both by day and night, for the 
purpose of gauging and marking the pots, &c. The different stages 
of the manufacture are prescribed by law, as well as the processes to be 
adopted ; and in flat glass, the thickness of the article is limited.. These, 


But an enumeration of the: 
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and numerous other regulations, of the most complex, minute, and 
vexatious kind, are scattered over various statutes, and are all enforced 
under heavy penalties. The result of the whole is, to forbid, not only 
improvement, but even experiment: and—to select a very trifling in- 
stance, and where the deficiency is palpable—even a beautiful red colour 
has riot been produced, simply, it is asserted, because the duty and the 
regulations together will not allow the manufacturers to institute ex- 
periments where there is not acertainty of immediate success. 

If the duty on this article were repealed, there is no doubt but the 
manufacture would become one of the staples of the country. The 
beauty and utility of the article, the number of purposes, both useful 
and ornamental, to which it may be applied, and the endless variety of 
form, &c., of which it is susceptible, seem to render it capable of almost 
unlimited extension. At present, with all the disadvantages of a high 
duty and prescribed processes, very considerable quantities are exported. 
If the trade were thrown open, there is no doubt but this exportation 
would considerably increase. ‘ A manufacturer,” says Mr. PouLerr 
Tuomson, in his speech on moving for an Inquiry into the Taxation of 
the United Kingdom, “who has lately travelled through France, the 
Netherlands, and Germany, has assured me, that our manufacturers 
could advantageously cope with foreigners were it not for the duties im- 
posed by the Government. Labour is as cheap in this country, our in- 
genuity is greater, and materials are also as cheap; it is then the vexa- 
tious onerous duty alone that gives the foreign manufacturer the advan- 
tage over the English.” It might have been added, that the bulk of 
the materials are of native produce, as are also the bricks and tiles with 
which the work-houses are built and the coals with which the manufac- 
ture is carried on, and that the chief expenditure both in this trade and 
in those connected with it is for labour. 

3. Paper. 

Excepting the very coarsest Wrapping-papers, all Paper is sub- 
jected to a “first class” duty ; and even Wrapping-paper, to be charged 
at the lower rate, must be manufactured wholly of tarred ropes. This 
absurd regulation has had the effect of raising the price of the privi- 
leged material, of causing the refuse from the materials of the finer 
paper to be entirely wasted, and of preventing any cheaper or better 
mode of production from being discovered. The other regulations are 
as absurd as this; and they are so complex and confused, that it is al- 
most impossible to master them, or to comply with them when mas- 
tered. ‘* We are bound,” writes a manufacturer to Mr. P. Tuomson, 
“to give twenty-four or forty-eight hours’ notice (according to the dis- 
tance the exciseman lives) before we can change any paper, and to keep 
it in our mills for twenty-four hours afterwards, before we send it to 
market, unless it has been reweighed by the supervisor ; to have the dif- 
ferent rooms in our manufactories lettered; to have our engines, vats, 
chests, and presses numbered ; and labels pasted on each ream; should 
we lose one label, the penalty is 2001. I generally write a request for 
500 labels to the Excise at one time, and should any person get into my 
mill and steal or destroy them, the penalty would be 100,000/. I believe 
there is not any kind of paper pays more than 20s. per ream duty. If 
the penalty were 40s., it would be quite sufficient to answer every pur- 
pose for the security of the revenue.” 

“ It is no slight aggravation of the evil,” adds another, “ that the 
laws are so scattered and confused as to render it almost impossible for 
anybody to have a perfect knowledge of them, and frequently what is a 
great annoyance to an honest man, is no check to a rogue. It is true, 
the Excise-laws are seldom, or perhaps never, acted upon to their ut- 
most rigour; but still they confer almost unlimited power on those 
who have the administering of them over the property of all who come 
under their influence ;”—a power, we may presume, that is unquestionably 
more or less used for the benefit of those who possess it. 

It should be added, that notwithstanding the minute and vexatious 
nature of the regulations (which embrace provisions as to “ entries, 
folding, weighing, sorting, labelling,” &c.) they do not seem to have 
egg improvement to such a degree as in the soap and glass 
trades. 

The duty on the First Class Paper varies from 25 or 30 to 200 per 
cent. In an octavo volume of 500 copies, the amount of the tax is one- 
half of the profit that remains for the publisher and author, if all the 
impression is sold. 





4. Prinrep Goons. 


This duty formerly extended to Cottons, Oil-cloths, and Paper 
Hangings. It then yielded a gross revenue of about two millions; of 
which one million and a half was drawn back. The suggestion of Sir 
HEnryY PaRnELL to get rid of so absurd a tax was partially adopted 
by Lord Atruorp, but he retained the duty on Paper Hangings,— 
keeping up the machinery of collection to levy a tax upon the article 
which yielded the smallest amount of revenue! This duty involves 
no interference with the actual manufacture of the article. It is 
levied by calculating the superficial quantity contained in the roll of 
paper, and stamping the roll with a mark of the coarsest kind, which is 
capable of imitation by the commonest blockeutter. The tax is 
vexatious to the manufacturer, as giving the officers power to enter 
and search his premises, and take stock, whenever they please. The 
duty is easily evaded, either by smuggling or counterfeiting the stamp. 
By artificially raising the amount of the capital required to conduct the 
business, it gives a sort of monopoly to the established manufacturer. 
The facility with which the duty is evaded, exposes him to the compe- 
tition of the rogue, whilst it preserves him from that of the honest 
man. The tax is very unequal; falling at the rate of 60 or 70 per cent. 
upon the cost price of the cheapest article; whilst its pressure, gra- 
dually diminishing, becomes almost nothing upon the more expensive 
manufactures. Were this petty tax remitted, it is estimated that the 
consumption of the cheaper sorts of Paper Hangings would be doubled 
or even trebled. 

5. Soar. 

Amongst our numerous taxes, this is one of the worst. It is levied 
on an article essential both to cleanliness and health ; it is very une- 
qual ; for whilst the duty adds two thirds to the price of the coarse 
Soap which the poor man uses, it becomes trivial when levied on the 
refined and scented Soaps of the rich. It combines in itself, and that 
to a considerable extent, all the most objectionable elements in taxa- 
tion. Duties are laid upon the raw materials of its manufacture; a 





heavy duty, both mischievous and vexatious, is levied upon the manu- 
factured commodity ; the effect of the regulations under which it is col- 
lected being to encourage smuggling, and to shut out all improvement 
in the legitimate trade ; and lastly, Soap itself is in some sense a raw 
material, being extensively used in various manufactures. The tax is 
also a partial tax: Great Britain is subject to it, Ireland is exempt. 
This circumstance, combined with the high rate of duty, the facilities 
which modern chemical discoveries have given to the illicit trader, and 
the actual necessity for the use of the commodity by the bulk of the 
people, not only gives rise to the most extensive smuggling, but, under 
the name of a drawback, gives a bounty to the smuggler. The high 
authorities—ParNELL, Pou.tett THomson, and M‘Cutiocu—in fa- 
vour of a mere reduction instead of an abolition of the duty, induce us 
to go into the subject at considerable length. _Premising, that for the 
power of communicating the full and detailed particulars we shall lay 
before the reader, we are indebted to a very high practical authority, 
we proceed to examine the subject in its principal bearings. And 
first, of 
THE REAL AMOUNT OF THE DUTY. 

This varies, as we have already stated, according to the quality of the 
soap. The local situation, and especially the skill of the manufacturer, 
will also have an effect upon the exact proportion which the duty bears 
to the necessary price of the commodity. But the estimate in the fol- 
lowing Table may be relied upon, as an accurate representation of the 
mode in which the various duties enhance the price of a ton of Yellow 
soap in general use, and which is sold by wholesale for 56/. per ton, or 
at the rate of 6d. per lb. 








Quantities Total Necessary 
Materials. used, cost. Duty. price. 

ewts. qrs. Ibs. & 8. 4. £ 5s. d, ££ 8. a. 

TAMGW OF Es cvcescevvees IO IR Direc BL OD oe BIB ce Wo Bs 

Resin... cc ccccecvevevees B, 2.0 +«. 18 0 oe 1 8 0 

Barilla... .cosccccccveseves CUT vw Be F Olg 0 .. 8,268 

Expenses of manufacture .. . ose O's co Om 
Duty on Soap, at 3d. per lb, after one 

tenth allowed for waste .......... aes ae we Ace eee 

54 8 0 27 9 3 2618 9 

Estimated profit..... eseesceccvoccosess L128 0 16 9 15 3 

£56 0 0 23 6 0 27 14 0 





It therefore appears, that upon an article of average quality, 
whilst the necessary price of the commodity is only 271. 14s., the duty 
creates an addition of 28/. 6s.; or above 100 percent. There is, 
moreover, a loss upon the soap before it is fitted for market; this 
amounts to about I6s. per ton, and renders the actual addition made 
by the duties nearly 110 per cent. Upon inferior articles the propor- 
tion rises still higher. Upon Mottled Soap, the Excise-duty, we are 
assured, is full 28/. per ton ; a large proportion of the alkaline lye 
being necessarily framed in combination with the soap, from which, 
after the duty is charged, it settles down, and the extra waste is more 
than equivalent to the allowance of one-tenth. 

The direct duty is, however, far from being the whole amount which 
is created by the existence of the tax. The regulations, by practically 
forbidding experiment, prevent all improvement; by prescribing the 
processes of manufacture, both positive loss is incurred and waste 
tekes place ; whilst, by unnecessary restrictions, a great waste of time 
and sometimes a heavy loss is incurred. We proceed to illustrate these 
points in detail. ‘To make them clearly intelligible, it will be neces- 
sary briefly to describe 

THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 


If olive oil or liquid tallow is well agitated with a strong solution of 
soda in fit proportions, a hard soap is formed ; and this principle is the 
basis of the manufacturer’s operations. His first business is to form 
an alkaline solution orley. This is done by freeing his alkalies (barilla, 
for instance, ) from carbonic acid, by means of lime. Heat is then ap- 
plied to facilitate the union of the tallow, resin, &c. with the ley. 
After exhausting one portion of the solution of its alkali, the dross, so 
to speak, is removed; and the operation is renewed with successive 
charges of ley, till a satisfactory product is obtained. After settling 
awhile in the coppers, the soap is conveyed into deep wooden troughs or 
frames, where it becomes solid and fit for removal. This is accom- 
plished by removing the frames part by part, and cutting the blocks 
into slabs, which are again divided into bars of various sizes for the re~ 
tail dealer. 

Such, briefly, is the mode of manufacturing soap; during the first 
process of which, the various chemical changes that take place are 
both intricate and curious. Into these, however, we shall not enter: 
suffice it to say, that notwithstanding the late extensive improvements 
in chemistry, no improvements in the manufacture of soap have taken 
place in England—the processes and apparatus are essentially the same 
as they were one hundred years since. But whilst the fair trader is pre- 
vented from advancing with the advance of science, fresh discoveries 
facilitate the frauds of the smuggler. In what way these results are 
produced, we proceed to show under the head of 


THE EXCISE REGULATIONS ; 

Which are vexatious and harassing to the last degree. 

‘* There is no step in the whole of the processes,” writes a most intelligent 
correspondent, himself a manufacturer, ‘‘in which the soap-maker does not find 
himself greatly hampered by the Revenue Laws. The length, breadth, and 
thickness of his coppers are regulated ; and for each process a given time only 
is allowed. With every portion of soap exceeding 28lbs. in weight, the maker 
must send an Excise certificate. His coppers are daily locked and sealed by the 
Excise -officers; and he must give notices for each distinct operation. Whether 
his materials or workmen disappoint him or not, the law requires him to 
ag ig one ton of yellow soap from fourteen hundredweight of raw material : if 

e fails to do so, he is nevertheless charged with the duty in this ratio ; but if 
he succeeds, he pays the duty upon the actual product. He has no remedy for 
those mistakes and accidents which will occur, as every chemist knows, in the 
best- managed laboratories, when materials so variously constituted in the oe 
portion of their ingredients have to be combined. And he is further liable to 
great annoyance from the conceit and obstinacy of Excise-oflicers, many of 
whom are fond of exercising the power they possess, and if offended in any way, 
can retaliate on the manufacturer greatly to his prejudice.” 

There can be no doubt that considerable improvements in the 
manufacture of soap would take place if the trade were unshackled 
by regulations. But, independent of future improvements, a consider 
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able addition (estimated at 10 per cent. at least) is made to the cost of 
the manufacture, by the existing regulations; the mischievous effects 
of which are enumerated in the following extract from a letter we bave 
received. “ A glance at them,” suys our correspondent, “ must satisf; 
any one conversant with manufactures, how much they interfere wit 
2conomical production.” 
“1. It is impossible to experiment upon the process ; for be the result favour- 


able or not, the duty must be paid on the product, and the sacrifice is in some 
instances very great. id 


2, No preparation or Ag ter oe of the raw material can be attempted 
without interruption of the Excise; whose presence is a fatal bar to that secrecy 
which the enterprising trader must avail himself of in case of mew discoveries. 
As the same officers (at least. in towns) survey many manufactories, no process 
can be kept secret by the inventors. 

5. If an inferior article is accidentally produced, the manufacturer cannot 
return it to the coppers without a sacrifice of the whole duty paid on it. An 
enormous injustice! and which might be corrected without the slightest risk to 
the revenue, as the duty would be ultimately paid for every pound remanu- 
factured. 

«*4, There is considerable expense of time and labour incurred by weighing 
the raw material (which can only be done in the presence of the officer), and 
the necessity of notices to the Excise for each’ distinct operation, in failure of 
which notice the operation must be suspended. 

“5. By the limitation of the time for sundry operations, and the restrictions 
as to the shape and size of the utensils or vessels used, the manufacturer is pre- 
vented from consulting his own convenience ; and the article is produced of a 
less perfect quality, and subject to unnecessary waste in preparing it for the 
market. 

** One of the operations occurring almost hourly, is to discharge the alka- 
line ley from the coppers, when deprived of its free alkali. This must all be 
done by a pump and manual labour; whereas, if we could introduce a cock at 
the bottum of the vessel, much time and trouble would be saved.” 

Thus far as to the effect of the Regulations. We now come to 

THE ILLICIT TRADING IN SOAP; 
Which is carried on in two modes,—first, by means of the drawback ; 
second, by evading the duty altogether; or it is possible to combine 
both, and draw back asuin which bas never been paid. 

Ireland being exempt from the tax on soap, a drawback to the full 
amount of the duty (28. per ton) is allowed on exportation to that 
country. As acredit of six weeks is given out of London, whilst the 
drawback is immediately paid, a bond fide exporter may carry on busi- 
ness with the public money. But inthe majority of cases, much more 
considerable frauds upon the public are perpetrated. Sometimes the 
soap is immediately smuggled back and sold. Sometimes a very in- 
ferior article is manufactured, and a profit made by the difference 
between the full amount of the drawback (28/.) received, and the duty 
(251. 4s.) paid. Sometimes the drawback is successively received upon 
the same article. There is good reason for believing that these 
different modes of defrauding the revenue are carried on as regular 
trades, in the same way as smuggled geneva may be insured in Holland, 
er brandy and silks in France. A short time since, a manufacturer at 
Bristol was invited to enter into a transaction of this kind: the party 
proposing it was to be remunerated by a large douccur, and be under- 
took to receive the drawback and return the soap within a certain time 
into the exporter’s hands. A practitioner of this description recently 
koasted that he received the drawback four successive times upon the 
same soap! It is possible it had never paid the duty. It was probably, 
after all, sold under price to the poor ; a circumstance, as Sir FRancis 
Berpevt judiciously observed in relation to this subject, which is the 
chief point to be regarded. 

But besides the frauds connected with the drawback, very large 
quantities of soap are smuggled, sometimes in private manufactories, 
but more generally in those which are regularly surveyed by the Excise ; 
the officers being bribed, or their vigilance eluded. In this matter the 
improvements in the manufacture of alkali have greatly favoured the 
illicit traders. ‘ 

«¢ Till within these few years,” we again quote our excellent correspondent, 
*¢the soap-maker has obtained his alkali solely from kelp, or foreign barilla ; 
the former being a very impure article, containing only 4 to 6 per cent. of pure 
alkali, and the latter from 20 to 25 per cent. These substances are very bulky, 
require much labour to reduce to powder before lixiviation, and were scarcely 
procurable except at places of import. Now that common salt (which contains 
about 50 per cent. of pure soda) is decomposed in many parts of the kingdom, 
the manufacturer (whether honest or illicit) is furnished with his alkali in a 
very pure and concentrated state, capable of being conveyed and treated with 





far greater ease and convenience than substances containing a large proportion } 


of insoluble matter. 

© The manufacturers, it is true, are divided as to the economical advantage 
of using this article; but such considerations do not occur to the smuggler, 
who, (if he succeeds in evading the duty on his soap), can afford to pay a far 
higher price for his raw material than the honest manufacturer.” 

These are the practices of the smuggler, and the facilities which he 
possesses at present. To what extent the trade may be carried on, it 
is difficult to tell. About some facts there is no doubt. It has been 
computed by several statistical writers, that the consumption of soap 
per head is about 31d. a week. The consumption of the ‘ duty-paid” 
commodity in Great Britain is, however, computed at only 63lbs. a 

ear to an individual, being less than is used in workhouses. When, 
in consequence of a memorial to the Board, increased vigilance took 
place on the part of the Excise-officers in the Bath district, an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent. took place in the quantity of soap 
brought to charge, though the reguler trade in the article was known 
not to have sensibly increased. In 1824, the drawback allowed on ex- 
ports to Ireland was 1,985l. ; in 1830, it amounted to 82,875]., beinga 
moderate increase in the proportion of 56 to 1. 


Such are some of the effects produced by the duty on a manufacture 
which, after articles of sustenance, is in more universal use than any 
other taxed commodity, and the total remission of which would afford 
more direct relief to the poorer classes than any other duty yielding 
nearly the same amount of revenue. The alteration lately proposed 
by Lord Atruorp will reduce the price of soap by 1}d. per lb. It 
may have a tendency to check the existing frauds ; or, by inducing se- 
curity and remissness, it may afford facilities for their increase. The 
principal mischiefs of the Excise-laws must still remain. None of the 
existing regulations could be abolished without risk, although permis- 
sion might safely be granted to remanufacture inferior products, and 





| in strictness be unequal. 





some freedom a be given to experint¢tal manufastyie, For thes? 
téssons, we would earnestly press upon Parliament the Propriety of 
totally repealing the duty, not only as a relief to the constfmer and the 
manufacturer, but in order to give the country the chance of esta- 
blishing a foreign trade in the commodity, which it is generally be- 


lieved could be accomplished if it were not for the ¢mbined effect of 
the duty and regulations. 





MINOR ARTICLES, UNIMPORTANT IN POINT OF REVENUE. 





be eg LER S EEL eee teases £78,204 33d. perlb, 
Stone BOWS oii cccscviesvacecevss 3,954 5s. per ewt. not exceeding 
two quarts measure, 
Sweets and Mead..........ceesees 2,350 6d. per gallon. 
i ee Or evoctebesseaes 19,313 2d. per gallon. 
£102,521 


_ These items show the inconsiderate manner in which taxes have beer¥ 
imposed or maintained. The two last were among the earliest article 
subjected to excise ; and on their original imposition, Sweets might have 
yielded more, and both might have been an object in the financial state 
of affairs. That necessity has long since passed away; and had the 
House of Commons been competent to its functions, both would have 
been abolished years ago. It is to be hobed that no time will now be 
lost in remitting the whole. The inconvenience to the manufacturer 
is Just the same as if the revenue produced were ten or twenty times 
the amount. The cost of collection is, comparatively, agreat deal more ; 
and Stone Bottles, Vinegar, and Mead, are most probably collected at 
aloss. It is obvious, on inspection, that this must be the case with the 
two latter. If we suppose the duty on Gin to be collected at the usual 
Excise percentage, it costs nearly 5d. a gallon; the charge on Irish 
Spirits (we have no means of separately getting at the Scotch) is 21d. 
a gallon; and the whole duty on Vinegar is only 2d., not to mention that 
large amounts are managed much cheaper than smaller. This duty is, 
moreover, the excuse for keeping up a heavy protective one on the im- 
ported article. 





THE STAMPS. 


Sramps are of comparatively modern date. When the Dutch were re 
duced to great pecuniary straits in their contest for independence against 
Spain, they offered a reward to him who should invent, not a new plea- 
sure, but the best new tax. Hence the vectigal charta, which was esta- 
blished by Holland in 1624, and very shortly spread over Europe. 
“« There is no art,” says ApAM Smira, ‘“ which one Government sooner’ 
learns of another than that of draining money from the pockets ef the 
people.” 

If Stamps be considered in their strictest sense,—an impression 
affixed to an instrument to render it valid,—several things, are by 
the Revenue-laws of England, subjected to a Stamp-duty, which do not 
in their nature come under that head of revenue; such as the Taxes 
on Advertisements, Stage-Coaches, &c. They are called Stamps 
merely because they are managed by the Stamp-Ofiice. In an ex- 
amination of this branch of the Public Income, we shall adopt a more’ 
distinct classification, and not only consider them according to their: 
incidence, but according to their nature. And first the Stamps par ex- 
cellence, or 

Taxes on Lecat Instruments. 

These are sonumerous and so various, and such a multitude of details 
would have to be considered in a full examination of the subject, that 
the discussion is much more fitted for a competent committee of men of 
business than for a journal. As, however, these duties are very unequal,. 
and it seems probable that a judicious modification would render their 
pressure Jess upon those who are least able to bear the weight, and at 
the same time benefit the revenue, we shall offer a few observations 
upon the subject, after presenting a table of the amount they yield, and 
a scale of a few of the principal duties. Those who wish to know 
the number and exact amount of the different instruments subjected to 
the Stamp-duty, must procure a schedule of the Act. 

Deeds and other Instruments. .£1,512,105 Agreement, ll. to 1/. lis. 

Bonds and Mortgages, 2l. to 2s, per cent. 

Convey ances, 2/, 10s. to 1/. per cent, 

Leases, 5/. ta Ll. per cent. 

Settlements, 2s. to 3s. 6d. per cent. 

And many other Instruments at various 
Duties: 

The inequality in these duties is palpable at a glance, not merely in 
their graduation, but in their nature. A settlement implies compe- 
tence, if not wealth; a bond or a mortgage as- certainly implies distress. 
Yet to settle a gift for 1,000/. or under, a stamp of 1/. 15s. is only ne- 
cessary ; to secure a loan of the same amount, a stamp-duty of 5/. is 
required, and 4l. is chargeable on half the sum. And even here the 
man of Jarge possessions fares better than the owner of a small property. 
The one can borrow 20,0001. for 2s. per cent., the other on a loan of 
501. must pay 2/7. per cent. A similar inequality in kind, though not in 
degree, obtains in Leases and Conveyances. The proper course of pro- 
ceeding on this class of Stamps would be to charge an ad valorem duty 
according to the value of the property in the deed. If any duty appears 
peculiarly oppressive, it might be abolished or greatly reduced. 

We muy observe, however, not as a matter of censure, but as a matter 
of fact, that let some of these be graduated how they may, they will still 
Bonds, Mortgages, Conveyances, Settle- 
ments, all imply the parting with property, which is rarely done if it can 
be avoided. ‘Those who convey are subject to a tax—those who keep 
escape it. ‘Fhis class of duties are frequently, therefore, taxes on 
Necessity. 

Taxes ON PRUDENCE. 
Firé Insurances...... «..- £783,932 3s. per cent. 

This duty is also, after the straightest classification, a stamp-duty, 
and is tolerably equal in its nature so far as falling proportionately on 
allinsurers. It is, however, unequal in its practical operation,—men 
of large possessions becoming their own insurers, especially in house 
property which is situated in different places. This eonduct cannot be 
followed by persons of small or moderate fortune ; for though the odds 
are greatly against the fire occurring, yet if it does occur, they are ruined. 
As the tax is established, and there are many duties of a more mis- 
chievous nature, its total repeal, perhaps, is not advisable, but a reduc- 
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tion of the percentage is greatly to be desired. The premium paid to 
the office for a common insurance, is just half that which is paid to 
Government for—nothing. One of the highest authorities, Mr. P. 
THOMSON, maintains, that if the duty were reduced to ls. 6d. per cent. 
the revenue would suffer very little, from the great number of new in- 
surances that would be effected, and the extension that would take 
place on the old. 
Taxes ON PERsonaL Property. 
Probates of Wills and Letters of 


Administration............ « £844,123 Probates, 10s. to 15,0002. Letters of 
Administration, 1/. to 22,500/. 
Legacies....s..eeeeeeeeseess 1,157,802 Relations, 1,3, 5, and 6/. per cent. Very 


remote Kindred or Strangers, 10/, per 
£2,001,930 cent. 


This class of duties is of great antiquity. A tax of 5 per cent. was 
imposed by Aucusrus upon successions and donations, with the excep- 
tion of near relations or the poor. At present these taxes are unpo- 
pular amongst the uninformed or unthinking, because they are direct 
payments, and the sum taken is often very large. It is not, however, 
easy to point out a better tax. It is finite in its operation ; the inconve- 
nience, whatever it be, being confined to the individual, and that is 
chiefly the ‘unavoidable one of paying the tax.” Yet even this pay- 
ment takes place at the most convenient time; in the case of the Pro- 
bate-duty after death, when all the property is collected for distribu- 
tion, and considerable family changes are of necessity taking place; in 
the instance of the Legacy-duty on the receipt of the bequest. A cla- 
mour has been raised, and the Leading Journal has done its best to 
encourage it, about the cruelty of taxing the orphan, and, if we mistake 
not, the widow. Widows, however, pay no t4x; and the father, mo- 
ther, or children and ‘their descendants,” are only charged one per cent. 
If the deduction of Il. from 1002, or 102. from 1,000/., can cause any se- 
rious inconvenience, it must be such an exception as no legislation 
could ever guard against. 

These taxes, so far as they extend, are tolerably equal in their ope- 
ration ; though a long-lived family have this advantage, that the transfer 
does not take place quite so quickly. The exaction of the Probate- 
duty from insolvent estates is an abuse, and should be rectified ; for 
though the money is subsequently returned, it is only obtained after a 
good deal of trouble, and probably some expense, especially to inha- 
bitants of the country. The duty of Wills, where the property left is 
of small amount, should also be rendered a little easier: an ad valorem 
Probate-duty would also be an improvement; though the present gra- 
duation is fairer than in many other cases. ‘The higher duty on Letters 
of Administration seems a sort of tax upon improvidence. 

An abuse of the grossest and most barefaced kind is, however, con- 
nected with these duties, and that is the total exemption of Real 
Property from their operation. A devise of a freehold estate is beyond 
the reach of the Probate-duty ; the inheriter of « hundred thousand a 
year from the same kind of property is exempt from the payment of 
a farthing. Such scandalous inequality would never have existed so 
long, had either the people or the property of the country been fairly 
represented. The abolition of this feudal distinction must be amongst 
the first financial acts of a Reformed Parliament. This most just 
extension of a very proper class of taxes, may perhaps yield a million 
and a half of revenue. Mr. Hume and some other have rated its pro- 
duce at two millions, or as much as the present duties on personal pro- 
perty; but we question the correctness of their conclusion. The whole 
personal property of the country is of greater value, we apprehend, than 
the whole of the real; and the descent of the latter is generally in a 
much directer line than that of the former. Long leases, also, of a 
beneficial nature, are sometimes carved out of freehold estates; and 
there are, besides, the incumbrances upon property of this nature, which 
are already subject to duty. 

It has been stated, indeed, that this inequality is not real; freehold 

roperty being subjected to stamp-duties on conveyance, settlement, 
letting, &c., from which personal is altogether free. With the excep- 
tion of conveyances, the assertion is incorrect: all personal property 
being subject to stamps on setilement, and no distinction being made in 
the duty on leases, whether the estate be copyhold, leasehold, or free- 
hold. Even in conveyances, it is only in sales by private contract that 
real property bears a peculiar burden; the auction-duty is levied with- 
out regard to the nature of the estate. But there is a ready way to 
meet the difficulty. Remit any tax which bears peculiarly upon real 
property. 
Taxes oN IncoME or Prorirs. 
Bills of Exchange. «+ £541,823 1s, to 1d. 108. 
Receipt Stamps... ose « 218,846 2d. to 10s, 
Licences* ana Certificates .........+++0+++ 163,695 Various. 
Composition and Duties on Bank of England 
and Bankers’ Notes, &.....+0++ oe ++ +++ 124,881 Duty 5d, to Se. 64, 
Race Horees.....cecseceee ¢ seececeesese = 1317 
Protests (Irish)....c.sccecccceesecstsvese , 0,003 
Attorneys’ Clerks, Barristers,and Students’ 
Indentures and Admissions (Irish)....... 







16,104 Various. 


Taxes of this kind are generally considered as a sort of tax upen con- 
sumption. If a Licence-duty be levied upon a certain class of traders, 
the persons who employ them, it is held, must not only repay the 
amount of the duty, but also the trader’s profit upon his advance. 
Where a considerable sum is paid for the licence, this would un- 
doubtedly be true. The public would moreover have to pay for the 
virtual monopoly such a-class of taxes would create. In practice, how- 
ever, this does not seem to be the case. There is no difficulty in pro- 
curing the licence ; the duties are never so high as to prevent any one 
entering a particular business (for though many may appear heavy—as a 
Banker’s Licence, 30/.—they bear no proportion to the capital which 
the business requires); and if the small comparative amount paid for 
the licence be recovered from each individual, it is in such minute pro- 
portions that it must be quite unfelt. Physicians would not reduce 
their fee if their licence were abolished. An appraiser’s charge 
would not be less were the ten shillings he annually pays remitted. 
The same arguments apply to Receipts and Bankers’ Stamps. It does 
not seem credible that the rate of discount would be lower, or that 
either rents or prices would fall, were this class of duties repealed. The 


* The Excise Licences collected by that department amount to 919,174i, 








direct incidence of Bills of Exchange seems similar; they fall uy¢n the 
parties who pay them in the first instance. Whether their indirect ope- 
ration upon business may not have a mischievous effect, it is not so easy 
to say. It probably has, by its interference with the freedom of sale. 
The tax on Indentures is, we believe, included in Law Stamps. Ex- 
cept the duty where no premium is paid, which is a tax upon industry, 
this last class of duties seem a deduction from the master’s premium ; 
or, in the higgling of the market, perhaps, it would be divided. A 
similar observation holds good with regard to the Admissions of Bar- 
risters’ Clerks, &e., though this tax is also intended to operate as a 
test of respectability. 

Many proposals have been made for the partial or universal extension 
of Licences. The latter plan would yield a large amount of revenue, 
and it would be collected at a very anit expense ; neither is there any 
reason why one class of callings should be taxed and others escape. But 
the duty would fall very unequally. A dealer, for instance, who gained 
2,000/. or 8,000/. a year, would pay no more than another who gets but 
2002. or 8001. The Government attempt, in the case of the learned 
professions, to graduate according to the length of time the individual 
has practised, is but a clumsy plan. To take the rent of the house, 
the size of the premises, or the number of persons employed, would be 
little better and very vexatious. A test, derived like that upon 
maltsters, from the quantity of business done, is only practicable where 
the trade is subject to the Excise. Any graduation founded on an in- 
quiry into the receipts would be a bastard and partial income-tax. It 
would not extend to a man’s whole income, but merely to that portion 
of it derived from his occupation; and both stipendiaries and persons 
living on their property would escape. A partial extension is open to 
all these objections, with the additional ones that it would yield less and 
be still more unequal. When a Property-tax is imposed, we should 
suggest their reduction and modification, with a riew to remit them at 
the first opportunity. 

The whole of these duties require revision; but not having the 
amounts they respectively yield, we can only throw out a few sugges- 
tions. Both the Receipt and Bill Stamps might be graduated on # 
fuirer scale. This especially applies to Receipt Stamps for large 
amounts, where no risk would be run in the evasion on account of the 
sum at stake ; and in the lower duty a considerable reduction might be 
tried, with a view to increase the produce, as this class of duties are 
now very generally evaded in business transactions; unless a Property- 
tax be imposed, receipts should also be extended to the Dividends. 
Some few of the licences, where they extend to retail trades, are pro- 
ductive of inconvenience both to the public and the dealer, by prevent- 
ing him from selling some particular article. ‘These, at all events, 
should be modified or abolished. ‘The tax on Race-horses, yielding 
only 1,3171., should be got rid of. The separation of these animals 
from pleasure-horses, and their transfer from the ‘Taxes to the Stamps, 
is a proof of what little regard is paid to order or method in the con- 
duct of our public business. 

Taxes on TRADE. 

Marine Insurances,..........£222,927 1s.3d. to 5s. per cent., varying according 

tothe rate of premium and the voyage, 

Stage Coaches............0.0 422,479 1d. to 4d. per mile, according tothe number 

of passengers carried, 





Post HOMmes sos css ecenccesc ee. 231,863 
PROMI es 5 aids ts ccrcccrncerioe 34,638 
Gold and Silver Plate (and Li- Gold Plate 17s. per oa, Silver ls. 6d. per 
cences in Ireland) .......... T8AT4 = on. 
Cards and Dice........... eee 16,725 
£1,006,806 





These items, though placed amongst the Stamps, are clearly taxes. 
falling upon those who make use of the articles, the first payer only 
advancing the duty. The tax on Marine Insurances goes further than 
this, and is mischievous in its nature, and still more in its rate. By 
raising the premium, or in some cases altogether preventing insurance, 
it has a tendency to embarrass the operations of commerce and diminish 
the facility of transport. This evil tendency is aggravated by the in- 
judiciously high rate which drives business to Holland and America, 
and also diminishes the revenue. In the five years ending 1815, the 
average number of tons of British shipping cleared outwards, was 
1,381,0412. The net revenue from Marine Insurances in 1814, was 
418,000/. In 1831, the number of tons had increased to 2,300,731 ; 
the revenue had fallen to 222,9271.; so that whilst the shipping had 
nearly doubled, the produce of the tax had fallen nearly one half. If 
the pressure on the springs of industry be removed by a Property-tax, 
this should be repealed; if not, it should be modified. 

The duty on Coaches is objectionable in its nature, and not very 
equal in its operation, while steam-boats remain untexed. If a Pro- 
perty-tax be imposed, its abolition should certainly take place; if not; 
it perhaps yields too much to the revenue to be repealed as long as 
more objectionable taxes remain. The Post-horse-tax is similar in its 
incidence ; but falling upon the rich, may properly enough be retained. 
The duty on Cards and Dice should be abolished, on account of the 
trifle which it yields. ‘That on Quack Medicines seems a preper tax 
enough (if the sale of the article is permitted); and the tax on Plate 
is a species of verification charge. 

TaxEs ON KNOWLEDGE AND TRADE. 
Newspapers, Supplements, and £ 


Papers sold at or under 7d. 4d. with a dis- 
Papers for Advertisements,. 483,152 


count of 20 per cent. ; above 7d. 4d. dis- 
count 4 per cent.; Papers and Supple 
ments for Advertisements, Yd, 
Advertisements. ......+.ee+. 172,570 3s. 6d. each, 

Almanacks .... sccccceseccce 29,059 1s. 3d. 

Pamphlets... ..ceee cece ceseees 970 3s. per sheet for the edition, 


£685,751 





1, NEWSPAPERS. 


Some change must evidently take place in this item ; * the question is; 
What shall it be—a duty, 6r a postage? We incline toa duty of 1d., 
with some trifling discount, say 5 per cent., to cover spoiled stamps. 

If the postage be substituted for the duty, we think its tendency. will 
be to circumscribe intelligence, and that injudiciously. The inhabitants 


* This was written before the Budget was brought forward, It may, however, still 
be true. , 
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of large towns, who can procure information easier, will be placed (not 
unfairly, but we conceive impolitically) in a more advantageous posi- 
tion for receiving knowledge than the scattered inhabitants of remote 
districts. The working of the plan, too, would involve considerable 
changes; there mest a change on the part of the Post-Office, a 
change on the part of the trade, a change on the part of the public. If 
we look at it in a financial point of view, the propriety of the plan is 
still more questionable. The present number of stamps issued is, in 
round numbers, thirty millions. ‘The number of papers transmitted 
through the Post-Office is somewhere about eighteen millions, or not 
quite two thirds of the whole. If the duty were reduced to ld., and 
the privilege of transmission by post given to literary journals, pamph- 
lets, &c. of which the whole impression was stamped, a threefold, and, 
as regards newspapers, perhaps a twofold increase in the number of 
stamps, would prevent much alteration of revenue. If a penny post- 
age, or a graduated rate averaging a penny, were adopted, the increase 
of circulation must be fivefold, to yield the present rate of revenue, 
even supposing the ratio of the numbers transmitted were the same— 
and the tendency would be all the other way. Again, at present great 
numbers of papers are sent to large towns in parcels by coach: nearly 
all the Morning Papers are transmitted inthis manner. If a postage 
were imposed, this mode of delivery would be still more extensively 
adopted, and the post be only used in the purely country districts. The 
conveyance by coach might, indeed, be forbidden by law; but, not 
to mention the somewhat arbitrary interference, it would entirely 
annihilate the first day’s country circulation of the Morning Jour- 
nals. But even if the circulation by post increased in the manner 
that would be.necessary, it is doubtful whether a considerable por- 
tion of it would not be swallowed up in the increased expenses of 
the Post-Oflice. To give any exact calculation upon this subject, 
it would be necessary to have a variety of special returns. Some 
rough estimate may, however, be formed upon the subject. The mis- 
cellaneous expenses and rent, taxes, &c. of the Twopenny Post- Office, 
are blended with those of the General Post, but the salaries and riding- 
work amount to 39,1901. The produce is 103,134/. ; the expense being 
somewhat more than one third of the receipts: this, on a rough esti- 
mate, would give an average cost of $d. for the delivery of each letter. 
Admitting that the machinery of the General Post is already in exist- 
ence, we may observe, that very many more clerks and postmen must 
be employed, and that a more expensive mode of transmission must be 
adopted, by declining to carry passengers, or at all events so many as are 
now taken. Neither is the whole expense of the Twopenny Post dis- 
played; and, ceteris paribus, the greater distance the greater must be 
the expense. If we assume $d. each to be the average cost of deliver- 
ing such a vast additional number of packets, the increase beyond the 
present circulation of journals must be not five but tenfold or twelve- 
fold. We do not say that this is impossible, but that we think it is 
highly improbable. 

The example of America may be alleged. We answer, we are 
speaking of England and the Supplies. If a nation be in such a posi- 
tion with regard to financial matters, that it is not compelled to look 
closely after the Ways and Means, the profit of the Post- Office may 
very properly be considered an indifferent matter. In counties like 
France and America, an artificial stimulus to transmission may be even 
judicious, if the natural communication is not sufficient fully to employ 
the existing machinery. Ina more enlarged point of view, the plan 
does not seem to have worked well for American periodical literature. 
The tendency of the project to localize newspapers—to afford every 
facility to the establishment of mediocrity, to oppose obstacles to the 
success of excellence, and, by checking any extensive circulation, and 
preventing any liberal outlay, to bring almost every journal toa dead level 
—seems to have been fully realized in practice. The inferiority of the 
American newspapers is not, we suspect, to be attributed to their 
cheapness, as the Times argues; for, ceteris paribus, there are English 
papers as cheap ; but to the practical abolition of competition, the prac- 
tical check which is given to the extensive circulation of any single 
journal. It is not the abolition of the stamp, but the existence of the 
postage, which induces the inferiority complained of. 

2. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Amongst our numerous taxes this is perhaps the most objectionable. 
it is very unequal: a man advertising an estate worth a quarter of a 
million, pays a considerably less rate of duty upon his notifications than 
a servant in wantof a place. The one advertises once in his life, the 
other once a year, or perhaps oftener. It has another element of unfair- 
ness—those who are able to keep their property or their places escape the 
tax, though they are obviously best able to afford it; and so far it is a 
Tax upon Necrsstry. It is also a Tax uron KNOWLEDGE, anda 
very heavy one ; altogether preventing the publication of many works, 
rendering the success of those which are published very dubious, and 
falling (according to custom) much heavier upon the cheaper than the 
dearer books. In works of comparatively limited circulation, it nearly 
equals the whole profit which remains to be divided between author and 
publisher after allthe copies are sold. _ Its indirect operation upon litera- 
ture is perhaps still more mischievous: as a large volume costs no 
more to advertise than a small, or many volumes than one, by consi- 
derably increasing the expense of advertising, it gives a direct encou- 
ragement to the besetting sin of modern writers—“ weary, stale, flat, 
and (to the reader) unprofitable” diffuseness. This absurd duty is, 
moreover, a Tax urpoN INGENUITY AND INVENTION; adding heavily to 
the difficulties and obstacles which beset the introduction of a new dis- 
covery, whether it be one which may increase the national wealth or 
merely administer to individual comfort. It falls heaviest (the old 
story) upon the cheaper inventions, those which are most likely to be 
the unassisted discovery of the humble artisan. It is a Tax vron 
Trave ; for it adds 100 per cent. to every common advertisement which 
informs us where bargains are to be bought, or rarities to be sold, or 
services to be rendered. It isa Tax uron THE Arts, and operates 
upon them in a somewhat similar way to what it does upon literature. 
By its tendency to limit every man’s power of increasing his customers 
and extending his business, as well as by its tendency to check mechani- 

cal invention, and thus diminish the ehance of discovering improved 
processes of production, it may be considered a Tax upon Propuc- 
TION ; and finally, from its manifold evils, it might not unaptly be called 
a Dury vo FaciLiratE A GENERAL DERANGEMENT. With all these 





mischief, its pete, to speak like Lord Atrnorrp, is “ paltry.” A 
financier worthy of the name would have made its abolition his earliest 
measure. No time should be lost in effecting its immediate and uncon- 
ditional repeal. But if the Revenue is to be the plea for its continu. 
ance, let the duty be reduced to 1s., and the Revere will be rendered 
more productive. There was, however, no dread last year about the 
Revenue, when 1,000,000/. of Exchequer Bills were issued to relieve 
the West Indians, though the public finances were then in a much 
worse condition than they are now. 
The following Tables show the extent of the operation of this duty 
upon Books and Pamphlets. They were originally published in the 
Edinburgh Review, and were drawn up by Mr. Ress, of the firm of 
LoncMAN. The calculation does not relate to a cheap volume for the 
instruction of the poor, but to a well-printed work to be sold by retail 
for twelve shillings per copy. 
Estimate of the cost of an octavo volume of 500 pages, printed on respectable 
paper, to be sold by retail for 12s. acopy; showing what part of this con- 
sists of taxes. 


Total Cost. Duty. 


Octavo VoLuME —500 Copies. #& 8. d. £s. da, 











Printing and Corrections ......sc.cccsssccrececcoces os 88 18 cece 
| te, ge AEG Sdisey cee Pecsuvee bere ee cesesense eee 38 10 0 8 12 10 
MOCATOLS Sig si6.cisinis v4 50e 6 vp 16NSRCT NOs sind 6HON) COMA «ee 10 0 0 3.3 8 
Advertising ....... $500.0 0800.0 6H 008 poccvevcccevese tvoes 4. 0 8 20 00 
£177 3 0 3116 6 
11 Copies to Public Libraries. 
14 Copies (say) to Author, eh & 
75 Copies for Sale at 8s. 5d....... cccooone 199 17 Ll 
PIU MIIUES cn Grnlesctshawnrcusenerss¥ee tu 6 
Profit to Author and Publisher, Commission, 
Interest on Capital, &e. when allare sold. £22 9 11 
Advertisement-duty....seee+.s00+ TTT. - 20 0 0 
Pamputer—b500 Copies. £snda £82.24 & 8% @ 
PHONG 5.86 sie§s PTT TTTT trey i . 1414 0) 
eRe Nis anttt naa iiisvaas ties m¥ne wea 5 5 OJ 7m 8 Las 
ONE ssi carsess O00 cece ee ccesesce coerce cecese cesses 600 100 
BURCH cccscces ces secccece coceess oe . 012 6 ese 
Stamp-Office Duty......ccccese ceccccccseccce cossoce O15 0 015 0 
Advertising (say) ..s0.000cneces sseseeetucsos coos 15 0 0 710 0 
£42 6 6 9 5 0 





25 Copies for Author and Public Libraries. 

475 Copies for Sale, 25 for 2/, 148..,... s.+0-- #51 6 0 
BGR. COM, is caccicvssveccaversces, covesrn 49 GG 
Profit to Author and Publisher,after all aresold 8 19 6 
Advertisement-duty ...... 710 0 
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3. 4. ALMANACKS. PAMPHLETS. 


These duties are proportionally as mischievous in their nature as the 
Newspaper-duty ; that on Almanacks especially. ‘The amount they 
yield is too trifling for consideration. How that on Pamphlets (970/.) 
could have been retained so long, is inexplicable, upon any other con- 
clusion than a formed determination to throw every obstacle in the 
way of disseminating knowledge. 





THE “« TAXES.” 

Turse are divided into the Land and the Assessed Taxes. The total 
amount they yield to the revenue is in round numbers, five millions 
and a quarter. Of thissum, nearly three millions and three quarters 
are derived from the duties on land and houses,—a species of impost 
amongst the oldest of English taxes, in its nature, though differing a 
good deal in the mode of imposition. A tax on land was collected by 
the Norman princes (and its origin was as early as 991), under the 
name of Danegelt; another, called Moneyage, was levied by the same 
race of sovereigns upon every hearth; and, considering the general po- 
verty of the people, the value of silver, and the quantity of metal 
which was then contained in a pound, it must have been a heavy and 
oppressive tax if the rate of one shilling a year was actually levied 
upon every hearth. Various feudal exactions fell altogether upon this 
kind of property; and the Supply, though intended to be a tax both 
upon property and capital, must in these early periods have principally 
fallen upon land and houses, when scarcely any other kind of property 
existed. To trace the various mutations of this class of taxes, is not 
within the scope of the present inquiry. ‘The Hearth-tax, we believe 
was the last survivor; but being exceedingly unpopular on account of 
its inquisitorial nature, “as, in order to ascertain how many hearths 
were in the house, it was necessary that the tax-gatherer should enter 
every room,”* it was abolished soon after the Revolution, as a badge 
of slavery. 

In its stead was imposed a species of House-tax, whose amount was 
regulated in a great degree by the number of windows. This tax sub- 
sequently became a Window-tax, which, after various alterations and 
augmentations, is still in existence. A Land-tax was levied by the 
Long Parliament, but the present impost owes its origin to the Revo- 
lution. It was originally intended as a tax both upon the rent of land 
and houses and npon the profit of stock engaged in trade ; and it was 
fixed at four shillings in the pound, or one fifth part of the supposed 
income on which it was levied. ‘This, however, was never rigidly ex- 
acted, even on its original imposition. The country was divided into 
districts, and each division assessed for a certain amount, according to 
the supposed value of its income. As this amount was fixed, the real 
burden of the tax has been continually decreasing ; though its pressure 
has of course become unequal, being heavier in some districts than in 
others. The taxes on servants, carriages, hair-powder, &c. are the re- 
sults of the war against Revolutionary France. The illustrious author 
of the Wealth of Nations may be considered as the originator of the 
House-tax. In treating of taxes on rent, he was lead to recommend a 
tax which should chiefly fall upon the income of the landlord, or upon 
an article of luxury and ostentation so far as it affected the tenant. 
It is upwards of fifty years since the appearance of his immortal 
work, and its leading principles can scarcely be said to be generally 
admitted, much less acted upon, in the Cabinet and the Senate. 
When the object was to extract money from the People, the progress 
of.our rulers was not so slow. A similar tax to that which he had 





* Wealth of Nations, Book V.Chapter 11, p. 403, vol. LIL, Mx. M‘Culloch’s edition. 
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recommended was imposed in the interval between the editions of his 
work. 
THE LAND-TAX, 

Previous to the time of Prrr—though mortgaged to the public creditor— 
‘was voted annually. ‘¢ The great man,” now no more, made some modifications, 
and rendered it perpetual, but granted the owner of a property the power of re- 
demption ; hoping (it was surmised) that the whole would be shortly redeemed, 
and that he should then be able to impose a new one. In this, however, he was 
mistaken; not quite one half, or rather less than one million, has been redeemed. 

The impropriety of binding posterity by pledging a particular tax, or render- 
ing it perpetual, is obvious. The power of redemption seems, at first, fairer, 
but is really more mischievous; for it renders that morally which the other 
mode makes legally perpetual, and prevents the power of repeal, unless by a 
breach of faith or arepayment of the money paid for the redemption. 

This tax falls upon rent ; and the landlord being bound to pay it unless a spe- 
cific agreement is made by the tenant to discharge it, the incidence is never dis- 
puted. It is levied upon empty houses, and arrears left unpaid by the tenant 
are charged upon the landlord. This is another element of inequality. 

THE ASSESSED TAXES, 

The unpopularity of these taxes, at least of the House and Window Taxes, 
in the Metropolitan Districts—the former pledges or the expressed opinions of 
several Ministers on the subject of their repeal—the disposition of our Govern- 
ment and our Legislators to yield in economical matters to popular clamour for 
present popularity, though at the expense of the best interests of the State—and 
the possible mischiefs in a financial point of view that may follow the uncon- 
ditional remission of these Taxes, render a clear understanding of their nature a 
matter of very ‘considerable importance. No apology is, perhaps, needed for the 
space which may be devoted to the discussion of the subject ; but we must be- 
speak the patience and attention of the reader whilst we endeavour—l. To dis- 
cover upon whom the payment of the House and Window- duties finally falls ; 
2. To consider the points of practice which are connected with them ; 3. To in- 
quire into the abuses which exist, or which are alleged to exist, in the manner 
of levying them; 4. To touch upon the propriety of their commutation; and 
5. Upon the effects of their unconditional repeal. And first, 


Wuo REALLY Pays THE House anp Winpow-TaxeEs ? 

We incline to the opinion that they fall principally, perhaps wholly, upon the 
landlord. The tenant invariably pays what the house is worth, or at least 
what he supposes it to be worth. He estimates the total outgoings, and if they 
exceed what he thinks he can afford to pay, he either beats down the rent or de- 
clines the property, The market value of the house tie landlord will obtain 
from the competition of tenants. More than that—let its original cost be what 
it may—he will never get, but must take whatever the public may think it 
worth, or allow his property to remain unproductive. When the house is once 
erected, the landlord is quiescent. Caterts paribus, if the situation improves 
or the outgoings fall, his rent rises: if the neighbourhood declines, or the parish 
rates increase, or fresh taxes are imposed (if you please, upon the tenant), his 
rent falls. 

This view of the case has been frequently denied, and sometimes not without 
acuteness. Houses, it has been said, are articles of manufacture; the builder 
must have his fair remuneration upon his outlay, whether houses be taxed or 
not; competition amongst builders will prevent him from getting more, self- 
interest aud the law of profits from taking less; taxes upon houses, therefore, 
fall wholly upon the tenant. In this statement there are two fallacies. One of 


4 = them consists in supposing that houses are a rapidly consumable and transport- 


able commodity. If the markets are glutted with cotton or cloth, the article 
can be carried to other places. If the glut still continues, and prices fall below 





the cost of production, people get tired of working for nothing, or at a loss ; 
many withdraw from the trade, and, after some derangement and distress, the 
supply of the commodity adjusts itself to the demand. But houses cannot be 
carried to a better situation, nor can they be withdrawn, at least under several 
ages; and the unfortunate speculator, who indulged himself in dreams of enor- 
mous rentals, is a¢ last compelled to take just whatever the parties who are to 
dwell in them feel them to be worth, minus the outgoings. 

Neither are houses, like other manufactures, capable of unlimited production ; 
for no man builds upon a moor or a mountain-top. It is necessary to their erec- 
tion—at least to their letting—that roads should be made, communications 
opened, and a vicinity formed. And this leads us to the second fallacy of the 
argument, which consists in assuming that the cost of building a house is the 
only element in house-rent, to the total omission of the ground-rent. This last 
) is often a third, sometimes a half, and occasionally equal to the whole building- 
rent, even after all the various outgoings ave deducted from it. This rent is al- 
Ways a monopoly ; and out of this rent, which is created without either care or 
cost or exertion on the part of the landlord, are all taxes upon houses (as we 
conceive) finally paid, unless, where the speculation fails altogether, they fall 
without redemption upon the building-rent. The circumstance of the mono- 
poly has been often denied in effect, if not in terms; but how stands the fact ? 
An old house in the Strand, or in Fleet Street, will let from 150/. to 2001. a 
year. A newer and a better house may be had in the outskirts for 601. or 701. ; 
not because houses can be built cheaper at Walworth than in London, nor be- 
) cause people are interdicted from building houses, if they please, upon the iden- 
~ tical models of those alluded to, but because the great thoroughfares and densely- 
peopled * backs” of a populous city are found to be better adapted to business 
than the quiet streets of a suburban neighbourhood; and the tradesman, calcu- 
lating his total outgoings and incomings, finds it more profitable to pay 300/. in 
one place than 90/. intheother. Houses, again, in the leading streets near Gros- 
venor Square, let at 200. a year and upwards. In the neighbourhood of Rus- 
sell Square, 1002. can ‘scarcely be got for the same description of residence; in 
vicinities of a still less tonish character, 60/., 70/., or 80/. are rentals to be taken, 
not because the first-mentioned houses are better than the rest, or cost more in 
erecting—for the cheaper are, in many cases, the more convenient—but because 
Fashion, to the great gain of the Marquis of Westminster, has set her seal 
upon his property. If the fact of monopoly be yet doubted, travel—not into the 
country—but out of town. Why does land, fronting the high-road, fetch a much 
larger sum per foot than plots with afar greater depth which run from it ? 
When the buildings are erected, why does a house, bepowdered by the dust 
') of a turnpike-road, let at a much higher rent than a similar residence in a 
|) “cross” street? And why, as the dust increases, does the rent rise? Not be- 
cause the cost of produciog the house is greater in one place than in the other, 
but because the bustle and life of a leading thoroughfare are amusing, the readi- 
ness of conveyances to and from your own door is convenient, and finally be- 
cause the omnipotent decision of the vox populi has pronounced the resident in 
a high-road to be a more respectable character than the man who lives ina cross 
street. Again, in what circumstance does the House-tax differ from the Land- 
tax, except that the Act of Parliament declares the latter shall be paid by the 
landlord, unless the tenant undertakes to defray it by a specific agreement. Yet 
with this verbal discrepancy, the most sagacious people in the world are satisfied, 
and are tricked into acquiescence with this distinction without a difference. 
Poor-rates again are admitted to fall upon the landlord; rentals, other things 
being equal, differing with the difference in the rates. Can Lord ALrHorp, or 
the deputations who weekly tease and perplex him, unfold the respective ele- 
ments of difference between the House-tax, the Land-tax, and the Poor-rates? 
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The impolicy of the Window-tax cannot, indeed, be defended. It deprives us 
of light ; it restricts our internal comforts ; it interferes with our architeetural 
arrangements ; and it is an unfair tax,—not because it presses unduly upor the 
tenant, who always counts the windows and makes their number a plea for re» 
ducing the rent, but because it falls unequally upon landlords. An old house, 
in an exploded neighbourhood, is subjected to a much heavier duty than a new 
one in a modish situation, built purposely to evade the tax: yet while the pres- 
sure is much greater upon the old owned its rental is not half, perhaps not a 
third, that of the new. This inequality should long since have been got rid of, 
by abolishing the Window-duty and increasing the House-tax. 

We have observed that the pressure of these taxes settles upon the landlord 5 
such, however, is the mischief of heavy taxation, that its effects reach beyond 
the class of persons on which it may be traced finally to fall A duty on commo- 
dities is paid by the consumer, who pays, moreover, the producer’s profit upon 
the tax. Yet duties upon consumption react more or less remotely upon traders, 
by their tendency to lower profits generally, by the check which they give to 
consumption, by the general derangement which industry suffers from their 
operation, and by the smugglers they call into being. It is therefore probable 
that these taxes, as well as all other charges upon rent, by preventing the erec- 
tion of houses until the ground-rent rises high enough to pay the outgoings, both 
Parliamentary and parochial, may—like tithes with regard to produce—have a 
tendency to keep up the value of all houses. If houses, like corn or vegetables, 
could be raised in any situation, this pressure would be considerable. But ag 
they require a road to be made, communications to be opened up, a neighbour= 
hood to be formed, and even then can only be erected on a frontage (for it is 
useless building in a field), its operation seems to be very slight. In practice at 
the present time it is just nothing. The high profits and great value of money 
during the war kept up house-rent. It rose disproportionately high with the 
return of so many persons to England after the peace, and the ensuing increase 
of population, This circumstance, in a short period, induced capital to flow 
into building speculations ; and the natural tendency was artificially increased 
by the prosperity times of 1824-5. The result is seen in all the environs of Lon- 
don, where streets are frequently half-untenanted, where the ground--rents are 
sometimes not very far short of the whole demanded rental, and where one 
third or one half of the original cost for building is the purchase-money for 
houses subjected to a heavy rent charge to the freeholder. 

If this long disquisition on a popular fallacy has been tedious, the importance 
of the subject must plead our excuse. Taking leave of what may be termed the 
theory, let us consider the 


PrRacticaAL OPERATION OF THE HovsE anD WinbDow TAXEs. 

And first of Leases. 

Of course, if every farthing of these taxes fell upon the landlord, the tenant 
during the currency of the lease would reap the benefit of their unqualified re~ 
peal ; and so far householders with leases would be greatly benefited. But it is 
a benefit they never calculated upon when making their bargain with the land- 
lord ; it would be a temporary benefit ; and it would be a benefit to them in their 
character of capitalists, or rather, to use Mr. HernerinGron’s phrase, of “ pro» 
perty men.” It would make them, in fact, a sort of quasi landlords, by giving 
them pro tanto a beneficial interest in the lease. It is however alleged, that 
property has depreciated. Very true ; but it has depreciated more in the private 
streets and the outskirts than in the leading thoroughfares of London. In some 
places, too, it has risen in value, not from the doings of the tenants, but of the 
public. The one instance is a case for diminution in the assessment ; the other 
for an increase. But the fall in the value of a house can be no reason per se for 
the abolition of a tax, though it is a very valid reason why the assessment should 
be lowered ad valorem. A tenant takes u lease, not to please the landlord or the 
public, but to benefit himself. He dislikes moving, he intends expending money 
on the premises, or he hopes to establish a property in the house by forming a 
connexion of business; perhaps he has an eye to an improving neighbourhood. 
If he succeeds, neither the landlord nor the public are called upon to participate 
in his success; ifhe fails, the public, at all events, are not to be called upon uns 
fairly to bear his losses. A leaseholder is in some sense a speculator, and may be 
likened to a merchant buying up a commodity, who enters into the transaction 
solely with a view to his own profit, thinking nothing of producer or consumer : 
if markets rise, well; if they fall, he must bear his loss without asking the 
State, for this reason only, to abolish the custom-duty in order to stimulate con- 
sSuinption. 

It may be said, that the house-rent would not rise if these taxes were repealed. 
It might probably fall. We have already alluded to one cause of depreciation, — 
a state of rents artificially high, and then brought down by the consequent reac- 
tion aggravated by the blessings of a ‘ full currency.” The alterations com~ 
menced or contemplated in the centre of London will act in the same way, 
though not perhaps to the same extent, as the ‘‘ glut” in the outskirts. The 
improvements in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross will reduce the value of 
houses in the Strand, &c. Tbe contemplated line of street from Waterloo Bridge 
to the London University, will be felt in the rents of Holborn, Oxford Street, 
&c. If Farringdon Street be continued to Holloway, all high-rented property 
in its vicinity will decline in value, whilst that which is now nearly worthless 
may rise. And the result will be, that ground-rents throughout the centre of 
London will be more nearly equalized. These circumstances are valid reasons 
for a tenant refusing to take a lease upon the old scale of value, when there were 
but two leading thoroughfares in the metropolis. ‘They are no grounds what- 
ever for stopping the improvements, or for repealing these taxes (unless it be 
shown that they are the most proper to be repealed ) to remedy a temporary pres- 
sure upon an unfortunate or improvident tenant. 

An outery has been raised against the amount which is levied on London. 
The true question is not the amount which London pays, but whether the pro- 
perty of London is charged with more than its fair proportion. The Bills of 
Mortality reach over an area of ground less than many tracts of moorland in 
Scotland. The rental of the former is about five millions; of the latter, not five 
thousand, perhaps not five hundred pounds. Is this difference a cogent reason 
why the landlords of the Highlands should call for an equalization of rents? In 
London there are many men of large capitals, and the aggregate of profits is very 
considerable. What would be thought if the provincial towns, in a small way of 
trade, proposed an equal distribution of capital and profits? In the metropolis 
a letter can be sent six miles for twopence six times a day ; aman may ride three 
miles through the leading streets for sixpence. He is in the centre of arts, 
science, and civilization ; every comfort, every luxury, every amusement, can be 
commanded immediately, and at the cheapest rate. Are these circumstances a 
ground for establishing, at the public expense, a penny post-office in every vil- 
lage, and plying an omnibus in every lane for the accommodation of rustics? 
The average amount of taxation, per head, in England, is three pounds. In 
Ireland it is about ten shillings. Would it smack of the sciolist or the statesman. 
to propose an equalization by a poll-tax throughout the United Kingdoms? The 
attention which this very silly fallacy has received is astonishing. 

The course of our examination has brought us to 


THE ABUSES CONNECTED WITH THE HousE anp Winpow Taxes; 

Which seem finally to resolve themselves into an inequality in the assessment. 
The very rich are frequently charged much less, the middling classes much, 
more, than they ought to be. This inequality is partly attributable to the law, 
partly to the Surveyors of Taxes,—a set of officials the most incompetent, un= 
civil, and rigid, in the employ of Government. Their appointment is generally 
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ajob; they have rarely been trained to their business, and are frequently alto- 
gether unacquainted with it; their remuneration greatly depends upon the in- 
creases they make in the present rate of assessments; and they occupy that 
equivocal a in society which disposes them to be insolent or servile as the 
case may be. From tke decision of such a class of functionaries there is virtually 
noappeal. Jf the tenant feels himself aggrieved by their valuation, he must 
apply én person to the Commissioners ; who can enter into no inquiry, who can 
hear no evidence touching the value of the property,—whether that evidence 
would be an opinion from competent persons as to the worth of the premises, or 
@ question of fact as to the rate at which the houses in the immediate vicinity 
are actually let,—but the judges are obliged by law to confine themselves to the 
simple er of what rent is actually paid, at which amount they are com- 
pelled to fix the assessment. By this means, a man who has from any cireum- 
stances an advantageous lease, pays less than in strictness he ought, whilst the 
tenant whose house has depreciated in value, is compelled to pay more. 

Various plans have been proposed to remedy this evil; the most specious of 
which is, to charge houses above a certain rent at a fixed sum for every foot of 
frontage, or, multiplying the front by the depth, for every square foot of ground 
which the house covered. If the actual cost of building were at all times the 
only element in rent, this would scarcely be a fair criterion, as a rambling, ill- 
constructed country house of one or two stories, would pay a great deal more 
than a valuable town mansion with four or five floors. But since a variety of 
circumstances sometimes raise the value of rent much above, and sometimes 
sink it below the mere cost of the house, its result would be either to fall most 
oppressively upon houses of low value, or scarcely to affect the rent of the 
higher class of houses at all. It would also have a tendency, we think, to fall 
more upon the tenant than the present duties; and it would ‘certainly be as in- 
quisitorial as the Window-tax, and interfere as much with our architectural 
arrangements. Houses would in future shoot upwards like maypoles. 

The fairest criterion is the actual value. This could at ail times fairly and 
satisfactorily be obtained if the existing law and practice were altered. ” The 
Finance Accounts do not enable us to perceive the sum paid to the present Sur- 
veyors ; but it is probable that if the districts were extended, the same amount 
would provide competent and independent men who would devote themselves 
properly tothe business. A power should also be given to the Commissioners 
of hearing evidence touching value, and deciding upon it without any reference 
to the contract between landlord and tenant. If the King’s Surveyor should be 
dissatisfied with the decision (an improbable circumstance, after the facts had 
been thoroughly sifted in his presence), he might carry the case before a Ma- 
gistrate, or even before the Commissioners of a neighbouring district, whose 
award should be final. _ 

We have mentioned the inequality in the assessment of the House-duty. This 
chiefly takes place in the country; and though unjust, and in many instances 
grossly unequal, is not perhapsso great as it sometimes appears. To fix the value 
of an isolated country mansion, is not always an easy matter, especially a value 
which shall appear proper to those who are assessed upon a London rack-rent. The 
house is generally inhabited by its owner ; there is, therefore, no rental to afford 
a real or an approximate idea of its value. If this be fixed either at the actual 
cost of the mansion, or at what it would cost to build it at present, the assess- 
ment would be frequently most oppressive to decayed or embarrassed families. 
It would always be unjust; for an injudicious expenditure or an outlay adapted 
to the habits of olden times, so far from adding value toa house, is often a cause 
of depreciation. If the rent it might fetch in the market were taken as a cri- 
terion, it would—from the situation of the property, the limited extent of the 
market, and other peculiar circumstances—be sometimes as low as it is at pre- 
sent, and always much under what the inhabitant of such a mansion ought to 
pay. If we attempt to get at what should be the true criterion—the real ability 
of the occupant to contribute to taxation—the number of servants, carriages, &c. 
is but a clumsy test, and not always a true one. We mention this, not to pal- 
liate the too often shameless partiality of the Surveyors; not to justify a low 
rate of assessment on our aristocratical palaces ; but to suggest, that the diffi- 
culties in the way of compelling the property of the rich to contribute indi- 
rectly, are strong arguments in favour of a direct Property--tax. 


Prorniety or CoMMUTING THE Hovse aND Winpow Taxes. 


The arguments we have brought forward apply to the unconditional re- 
peal the commutation of these. and some other taxes for a Property-tax would 
a most judicious measure. Though ground-rent is one of the properest 
funds to be subjected to taxation, it seems unjust to select ground-rents as the 
only kind of property on which an impost shall be imposed; not to mention 
that in an unsuccessful speculaticn it falls upon the building-rent, which is in 
fairness no more obnoxious to taxation than the Funds, Dock. shares, &c. To the 
substitution of a Property-tax any practical objections as to the difficulties of col- 
lection do not apply, for the collectors of the existing ‘* Taxes ” would collect the 
new. It may indeed be alleged, that the House and Window-duties have already 
fallen upon the landlord, and that by subjecting him to a property-tax he is saddled 
with a double burden, to relieve the tenant, who calculated their operation when 
he made his bargain. To this it may be answered, that engagements for yearly 
periods will quickly adjust themselves to the change; and that the depreciation 
of property has in many cases reduced the value of the house, so that if the 
term were at an end, the rent might be diminished to nearly its present amount, 
even though the House and Window-taxes were re worm § lf, therefore, the 
commutation is ever to take place, the present is perhaps the most favourable 
eriod. And, as a whole, the measure, so far from being injurious, would be 
ighly beneficial to the landlords of houses. The amount of the present House- 
duty varies from 7} to 14 per cent. ; the Window-tax may be on the average some- 
thing lower ; but the two together cannot be taken at less than from 15 to 20 per 
cent. ; and the graduated Property-tax would not average, perhaps, more than a 
third, and not reach, in the highest classes, to more than 10 or J2 per cent. 
This circumstance, indeed, seems to afford the grounds of a specious objection— 
that the measure would be a breach of faith with Fundholder. To a general 
Property-tax, the Fundholders do not, we believe, object ; but it might be said, 
that as far as house property was concerned, this would be a mere substitute of 
one tax for another of the same nature, though of a different name, in order to 
reach the Funds by the transformation. The objection, however, would 
scarcely be solid. ‘fhe new impost would extend to Church incomes, to rent 
derived from land, and to the interest of money in permanent investments. 


Propas_e EFrEcts OF THE UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL OF THE 
AssEssED Taxes. 

Unless some commutation of the kind suggested takes place, it seems that the 
repeal of these taxes is scarcely desirable; though the consolidation of the 
House and Window-duties, an alteration in the present inequality of the assess- 
ment, and a better graduation in the scale of duty, together with their extension 
to Ireland, would be very muchso. We have seen that itis clear, at least that 
it is highly probable, that the bulk of these taxes fall upon property, i. e. upon 
the rent of the landlord—that their remission would only benefit the leaseholder 

in his character, too, of capitalist), and that only fora short period ; whenever 
the lease expired, the landlord would, ceteris paribus, raise his rent by the 
amount of the tax, and from rent there is seldom any relief, till the end of the 
term; whereas, under a proper mode of assessment, the tenant might, as far as 
the tax was in question, be relieved in proportion to the amount of the deprecia- 
tion. Lastly, if their naked remission takes place, no other relief can be 
granted to the people. The surplus revenue and the reductions Ministers intend 





| graze.” 





spontaneously to make in the Expenditure do not together amount to a million and 
a half. The cther sources of revenue we have pointed out, though certain in the 
long run, are not—except the Legacy and Probate duty on real property—immedi . 
ately certain ; and, like the Supplies and some of the savings, they cannot be raised 
but by the repeal and modification of other taxes, which, in turn, cannot be accom~ 
plished without a fund in hand. If, therefore, the unconditional repeal be carried, 
the general improvement of our fiscal system must be postponed to an indefinite 
period. The merchant must give up all present hope of a simplification of the 
Customs, and a remission or reduction of the duties in many articles of foreign 
commerce—the manufacturer must still submit to taxes on his raw materials and 
on his manufacture itself, and compete with foreigners as best he may—the 
‘unwashed artificer” must go without his soap—the labourer be taxed one 
thousand per cent. on his tobacco—the middle classes four hundred per cent. on 
their brandy— above half a million must still be expended on the Preventive Ser- 
vice, and the mischiefs and miseries resulting from the contraband trade must 
still be endured—the agriculturists must expect no modification of the Malt-tax 
—and, unable to effect any change in the duties on Brandy and Tobacco, the 
nation must sacrifice its well-grounded prospects of opening up an unrestricted 
trade with France and America. 
The following exhibits a 
CLASSIFIED VIEW OF THE LAND AND ASSESSED TAXES. 


Taxes on RENT. £& 
LiGNG-40E §. evs cacs TELECT TROT CTE ee SL 1,161,312 
House-tax 


Window-tax 























2,535,384 £ 
3,696,696 
Taxes on Expense on Luxvry. 
SETVANtsS. ... cc cccesccccscvccvcscvcecvccsessesssssvevese 
CMrPiages. .. cc cvcccccccccccscccccsceveccccesssescessees 
Horses for Riding 356,355 
DOU vis k vendsareccnecsececceccens 181,002 
Game Duties 2... .ccccessscevccvces 125,431 
Armorial Bearings 54,889 
Fale POWGGE 5... ccccsccccccccsccseseccccccvccceesevoes 14,377 
——- 1,420,111 
Taxts on TRADE, 
Other Horses and Mule@ ........scceceeeeeeceerseeeerene 61.483 
BIOPOSGORISLD . . ccc c cv cccccccscdesevccnsensccsresecece 13,542 
75,025 
Composition-duty........++. Peso eevee eoecereneeseeeeee EUs e NON 25,909 
£5,217,741 





THE POST-OFFICE. 

Tuts office was first established on its present footing by CROMWELL, 
The mails were originally conveyed by carts or on horseback ; which 
mode continued till 1784. As at that period diligences accomplished 
the journey to Bath in seventeen hours, whilst the post took forty hours, 
Mr. PatMer, the Comptroller-General, suggested the improvement of 
contracting with the coach-proprietors for the conveyance of the mail ; 
which, after a good deal of opposition, was adopted. 

In the Foreign branch of this department, several improvements 
might be made, especially in the transmission of newspapers, which 
are now burdened with an enormous postage, and delayedin the de- 
livery; and this for the advantage of a few clerks. The Colonial 
branch, both at home and abroad, is full of abuses. A_ searching 
reform here, and in the Packet department, together with a reduc- 
tion of the rates of postage, would not only be of great benefit to 
the public but also be attended with considerable saving in point of 
expense. 

In the London Twopenny Post, two more deliveries—at all events 
another delivery—would be a great convenience. We should recom- 
mend the deliveries after 2 p. m. to be changed from 5, 8, to 4, 7, 10, 
so as to allow letters to be sent and delivered later than at present. 

Franking, as not admitting of any regulation, should certainly be 
abolished. If all petitions and other documents of that nature, sent 
with open ends like newspapers, were transmitted free, the members 
would be subjected to no burden on the public account, and the revenue 
would be increased. At present, too, franking is very unequal in its 
operation. The few active legislators employ this privilege for the 
public; the others for themselves. 

If this abolition were carried into effect, and the suggestions we have 
thrown out were acted upon, it is probable that the saving in the expen- 
diture and the increase in the receipts would be a means of adding con- 
siderably to the revenue, notwithstanding any additional expense that 
would follow an increase in the circulation of newspapers arising from 
a reduction of the duty. 

The following Table gives the produce from each branch of the 
Post- Office, of which a fuller and more detailed account is published 
in the general tabular view. Passage-money and miscellaneous te- 
ceipts are excluded. 





General Post .....--seseeeeeeees Cocccccccccoes £1,929,413 
Twopenny and Country Penny Post... . 115,429 
Colonies... ..ccccceccscecsccsecce eeees 50,181 
Foreign Post ...... cov eocsecccevens ot eceecece 


60,161 





THE CROWN LANDS. 

Tur property under the management of the Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues, may be divided into three classes,—1. Estates which yield a 
rental, like the property of private individuals ; 2. Land which is re- 
tained for the purpose of growing timber for the use of the Navy; 3. 
Parks and other pleasure-grounds. To plant timber for public pur- 
poses, is perhaps one of the few employments in which a State can pro- 
perly engage, when either the low rate of profit attending the under- 
taking, or the distant period of the return, deters private individuals 
from the task. The ?arks which contribute to the personal comfort 
of the Monarch, or to the benefit of the public at large, few persons 
would wish to see disposed of. If any do not come under this cate- 
gory, they should be considered as public property, applicable to public 
purposes. The following table exhibits a catalogue of “the several 
Parks and Gardens attached to the Royal Palaces.” Whether this in- 
cludes the whole, we do not know. A statement of the expense for 
works in 1831 is also added. The salaries, we believe, are nominally 
slight ; but the lodges, allowances, perquisites, and produce, &c. are 0 

no inconsiderable value. The public income derived. from these Parks 
in 1831, was 5,876/. It chiefly arises from cattle, &c. “taken in to 
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Expense of Works 
in 1831. 
St. James’s and Hyde Parks ..... ....+ ese 
Kensington Gardens....... Coerecesecreres 
Greenwich Park ........ CR crc ecrererereeensovasace 
Windsor Great Park............ oor cececcccsececse . 
Cumberland Lodge Gardens........ Cr ccccecccce et eeeeereece 
Windsor Home Park ............ ereeees 
The Maestricht Garden...........++++- 
Richmond Park.......... Cos seesprcces ° 
Kew Gardens. 2 ..0:c sc evvsveeveccsccccsscetese Oso cecteeeeeeses 1,827 
Hampton Court and Bushy Parks ........0+++- Core vecreceece «. 5,196 
Hampton Court Home Park. . ......+.+- cece seeereceetes occoss 968 
Hampton Court Palace Gardens, .....0eessseeeseeenes coscoeess 2,630 
£44,617 


In alluding to land retained for the purposes of planting, it should 
have been observed that this branch of business need not be a source of 
expense to the nation. To plant timber—though the returns are long 
in coming in—is a source of wealth to a second generation, and the 
cuttings, &c. are generally more than sufficient to pay all the current 
expenses. With the extensive full-grown Woods and Forests which 
the State possesses, the annual profit would discharge the cost of ma- 
nagement, and leave a surplus nearly sufficient to discharge the dead- 
weight of pensions and debt for improvements contracted by the Com- 
missioners. In 1831, this profit amounted to 43,6312; as will be seen 
by the subjoined Table,—which also exhibits a list of the “ Forests and 
Woodlands.” The expense of the entire management of this depart- 
ment, including sinecures, it will be remembéred was 23,4651. The 
deadweight is altogether under 40,000/., and there are balances in hand. 









Windsor Forest (Crown Allotments). ....ccccceeseeeeseecereeee £ 743 
New Forest, New Park, and Parkhouse Forest. ..........+..00+ 18,542 
Dean Forest and High Meadow Woods........-eesssseeeereeee 12,996 
BOTS FORGES cc cc cccccccecrcoerdsveccceccees ett Peer re ° 869 
Delamere Forest......... TETRIRIT ELL ETRE ee evebes e 133 
Whrittiow00d Forest... .cccscsccscsccccccccccccvoncecsscccees 2,565 
Salcoy Forest. . 20s .ccccccecsccece «. 2,004 
Whichwood Forest ..........6 847 
Faingull, OF Walthiats Forest o.6..c0 sevecessrvesecesceves 782 
Alice Holt and Woolmer Forest .. .....e0see8 1,217 
Gherwooi Forests 6000 se. 6 veeescee 00000 6 bbs eet 6 0660 cosere sue 
Gillingham, Meopham, and Shooter’s Hill Woods...... ..ese+. 2,469 
a ead Ei dh SS ee Peer yr er eae 
Chopwell Woods............ Cr eveescece eo decceecs Coeseeee eee 464 

£43,631 


Passing from the second and third classes of Crown Lands, let us 
examine the first class, or that which yields a rental. 

The direct amount of this source of income is rather less than a 
quarter of a million. The sales of estates, unimprovable rents, &c., 
yielded, in 1831, 89,0952. ; making together 319,617/., according to the 
following detailed Tables, published in the report of the Commis- 
sioners. It slightly differs from the Finance Accounts, which we fol. 
jowed in our general tabular view; but the Report is fuller, and is 































1 made up at a later period. 
; Rents of the Land Revenue; viz.— 
Fee Farm Rents ........00... . 
Leasehold Rents....... 
Profits of Mines, Manors, &c........ vovcees 
£151,443 
Light Dues, Rents, and casual Revenue not included in Re- 
* ceiver’s Accounts......+..+. iees-ceeas rire ecee 13,508 £ 
164,951 
Quit, Crown, and Composition Rents, Mesne 
Ireland { SOS eOa 6 wt evbdas 61,900 
Fees from abolished Offices......+..eseeeeeeees 7q 
61,907 
Island of Alderney—Rents, Tithes, Royalties, and Harbour Dues. 79 
) Isle of Man—Tithes, Quit-rents, and Alienation Fines............ 3,595 £ 
| 230,532 
| Sales of Estates and of Unimprovable Rents in England £ 
¢ GI WEIOG:. cabs sae witsweciccesces seoees es eenan be - 55,092 
©) Deposits upon ditto (to be repaid) .......... cece eeeeees 206 
For equalizing Exchanyes............ccscccececcececes 3,004 
Enfranchisement of Copyholds...........eseeesssceeeees 13,611 
On Account of Sales agreed for, but not completed ...... « 8,737 
80,650 
Sales of Estates and of Unimprovable Rents in Ireland,... 7,554 
Sales of Lands, &c., Isle of Man..... Se eeew se cerevecees 891 
89,095 
£319,627 
Le But though 320,000/. is the revenue received by the State, it is far 
below the annual rental of the property. Still less does this sum con- 
vey an idea of the actual value. The grossest mismanagement and the 





| most scandalous jobbing pervaded this department. When all other 
| vTescurces failed, it was easy to carve an estate out of the public pro- 
| perty for a political friend. Beneficial leases, it is asserted, have been 
granted, to a great extent; and improvable property has not only been 
let to favoured tenants at the old rentals, but there is a case (not very 
remote) where the professional valuer assessed some land ata rate much 
lower than its true value, to a person who subsequently assigned it to 
the surveyor himself. Under these circumstances, and in the absence 
of all detailed information upon the subject, a conjectural opinion can 
only be offered as to the real value of the public estates. Including the 
Woods, it has been affirmed that they would yield, in private hands, 
nearly two millions per annum. Others estimate the value at not much 
more than a million. Making, on the one hand, a deduction for the 
Woods—looking, on the other, at the incalculable value of the rever- 
sionary interests in the London property, when the ground-leases fall in 
—it will not be deemed an exaggeration if we consider the present 
marketable value equivalent to an annuity of 700,000/. a year. If this 
were exchanged as quickly as is practicable for public Stock, a reduce. 
tion of nearly three quarters of a millicn of annual charge.on the per- 
manent Debt would be effected. Or part of the proceeds of the annual 
sales might be considered as Ways and Means, and applied to the re- 
duction of those taxes where an increased consumption was likely to 
follow a diminished rate of duty. We shall set down the supply from 
this source at present available to prblic purposes at three quarters of 
amillion. This calculation supposes, that not above one fifteenth part 
of the estates would be disposed of during the year; though there is 
no practical reason why the Crown Property in Pall Mall, Regent 
Street, Regent’s Park, and their respective vicinities, shou]d not be im 
mediately advertised for sale, or transfer of Stock to be cancelled, 














PRESSURE OF TAXATION UPON THE DIFFERENT 


CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 


In investigating this subject, the total exemption of the Aristocracy 
from any peculiar burden, is the first point which strikes attention. 
Taxes exist affecting particular classes, or in appearance pressing equally 
upon all, but never have our lawmakers deviated into the path of justice 
and taxed themselves. 

After the exemption of power, the next feature which suggests itself 
is the favour shown to wealth. Out of forty-six millions and a quarter 
of revenue (omitting the consideration of smaller items), scarcely one 
million and a half is levied on the expenditure peculiar to the rich. 
Only five millions and a half are raised by taxes on Property. Of 
this, not more than a million (if the whole of the Land-tax fell wpon 
land) is raised upon that kind cf property which is chiefly held by the 
Aristocracy. House property they do not very generally possess (and 
in imposing the House and Window-duties, there is good reason to 
suppose that they mistook their incidence); personal property, very 
rarely. In short, they have shifted to shoulders least able to bear the 
load, more than half the entire weight of the burden. If due allow- 
ances be made on the one hand for the real pressure of taxes which 
seem to fall equally upon all, and on the other for the gross inequality 
of the duties on houses, windows, and personal estates, nearly six 
sevenths of our taxation are in reality paid by the Poor and Middling 
classes ; as will be seen by the subjoined summary. 

POOP. csccccccvcccscccsscccnced £13,991,117 
Middling Classes ......6..0+00- 4,634,437 
eves Poor and Middling Classes ..... 5,880,843 
Taxes apparently falling equally on all, but in reality 


Taxes falling on the 











pressing on the Poor and Middling Classes,....... 13,365,269 
Takes G0 NCSOSEY, cecieccesevescccceccecces eres J,7a0,100 £ 
a 39,151,854 
Taxes on the Rich...... Diawatiabsaeareaceks ieeese osve 1,437,697 
OD BOOPORY, nos cviccvovcsdccrevcovegcoserss eese 
oe House and Land «. 93,696,696 
POROER 6.0066 ses0suees ° 2,001,930 
—_—. 5,698,626 
£46,288,177 


The above thirty-nine millions are far, however, from being the whole 
of the burden. The taxes which are laid on necessary articles of con- 
sumption, oppress the poor by the addition they make to the price of 
the articles beyond the amount of the tax. Taxes on manufactures, or 
on the raw materials of manufactures, injure them perhaps still more, 
by the check they give to consumption, and consequently to the em- 
ployment of labour. The protecting-duties on Agricultural and Co- 
lonial productions were moreover imposed, and are maintained, entirely 
for the benefit of the rich. Add even two of these items together, 
and we have sixty millions imposed upon the Many by the law-making 
of the Few. It must not be forgotten either, that to wars, occasioned 
by the real or fancied interests of the Aristecracy, the bulk of our 
taxation is to be traced. 

Taxes falling chiefly on the Poor and Middling classes, brought 
down £39,151,854 
Cost of the Protective System (exclusive of Manufactnres and 
minor Agricultural and Colonial Productions), as detailed at page 
7, column 2..... bese Me tie ee eees $0 bRETNS Ente ep 





21,760,000 
£60,911,854 
Before presenting the details of the foregoing summary, it may be 
necessary to observe, that the taxes are grouped as they affect classes, 
and that some allowances must be made. We follow the rule, 
not the exception. A gentleman may drink gin and beer, but 
they are not the usual beverage of the caste. Again, the Aristo- 
cracy give receipts and accept bills (in the latter case, however, 
without always paying for the stamp); they may occasionally travel 
in a stage, and sometimes insure their houses ;_ but as the principal in- 
cidence is upon the Middling classes, we put down these duties as 
falling upon them. One or two items may be noticed, where the duty, 
though falling equally in appearance, is grossly unequal in practice, as 
in Newspapers and Advertisements. To a poor man, the duty on one 
advertisement is considerably more than the value of a day’s labour ; 
the duty on one impression of a newspaper is nearly the price of a 
meal. Often repeated, they each become objects to the Middling 
classes. They are wholly unfe!t py the Rich; who, by the by, rarely 
require advertisements, and read the Newspapers at their club. It has 
been objected to the incidence of Malt, that a large portion of the tax 
is paid by the Middling classes ; but considering the numbers of the 
poor, and that beer is used by them as an article of sustenance, whilst it 
is sparingly drunk by the middling classes, we rather incline to our 
own classification. Glass is the most questionable item: but, look- 
ing at the numbers of the Poor and Middling classes as compared 
with the Aristocracy, their share of the tax even upon this article may 
be found, on reflection, to justify our grouping. 
TAXES FALLING ON THE PooR— 









WR cass 03esc0ebsonseceeusrecusaee « £121,255 
Cheese vee . 68,223 
Hops 9. 
Malt 

















Soap ° 
Spirits, Home-ma -» 5,195,124 
Tobacco ...es-.00 eecceces psibkels woasens 2,960,323 £ 
——— 13,991,117 
TAXES FALLING ON THE Mippiine Crasses— 

Licences and Certificates (both Excise and 

Stamps) ....cesscsccecsscocsoreseses - 1,073,322 
Billeof Exchange... eves 541,823 
Receipts...... eocese sree 218,846 
Marine Insurances ..... evccecs eeneceeee 222,927 
Fire Insurances ......+¢.se+0+ peveercese 789,982 
Stage Coaches..........0+. eedvdeeses e+. — 422,479 
Brandy and Geneva ......seeee0+ ereees 1,415,058 

—— 4,684,437 
TAXEs FALLING ON THE Poor anD MippLin@ CLassEs— 

Bricks and Tiles.......... Sesesyedvccses MON 
Newspapers.....-ceccccesoceeeeeeeeesss 483,159 
Advertisements..........00+ oepeeesseere 172,570 
Almanacks and Pamphlets..,..+.++0+.++8 39,029 
Postage... cccccccccccccgersvresccscecs Pl5I, 184 
Corn.... SCENE OGDES Revey | ae 
Rum .ocecvoceccescccevrerecgvecescance 1,629,880 


5,380,843 
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Taxxs on Commopities, apparently falling equally on all, 


but in reality pressing chiefly on the Poor and Middling 
classes; either from the duty —as in Wines—falling heaviest 
on the cheapest article; or from a very trivial proportion 
of the income of the rich being generally expended upon 





















the purchase of the commodities—as in Coffee or Sugar. 
WNC se vicvbevetes Voebdevecs wivvceees £531,493 
4, aT TEL 040 Senet 775103 
[Pee Faw CVT THAD OMe Hes ROvED 3,344,918 
eer oer eee Usd hae oes. ctues, 988,000 
CUTPAMUE 6 oo ccc ces crc ecccccterccvcccse 330,339 
Pepper... ° 102,638 
Raisins........- Weir vow vin eins nee 173,099 
Molasses... sce seeeerersveces £156,881 
Bugar .ceccavrsceceonse evecees 4,650,588 
—_——_ 4,807,469 
Timber....... vine eT od ve ALIN es - 1,278,978 
Wines........ WILEY AR TEE Covbes 1,555,482 £ 
—— 13,365,269 
Taxes on NeEcEsstry— 37,421,666 
PUCHONS. cece cs ecee cee eRe ves’ povese 21 8,083 
Law Stamps ..........005 bells eee wees 1,512,105 


vee 1,730,188 


Taxes on THE Ricno— 














Servants .......+% w'e's'e'e'e 8 0'e'e e'e eve we eee . 295,111 
Carriages... sects ect seeseveseseees 392,946 
Horses for Riding.............eeeee. evee 836,355 
Dogs Terre errr rere rue eee Pee ee oe 181,002 
Armorial Bearings ......5..60.sseeweee “ 54,889 
Gate Duties... ec cciecete cle ets ste'e'etenererere'e ° 125,431 
Post Horses. .......+.- Serv e'e’e vee e'e'etee'ee - 231,863 
—-— = 1,437,697 
Taxus on Property—Landed and House. 
Oa - SPREE eT ER Or a coves B16U,019 
House and Window Tax.....+e.sseeeeee 2,535,384 
Personal— 3,696,696. 
Probate and Legacy Duties..........+6 2,001,930 
——— 5,698,626 
— 7,136,325 
| £46,288,177 





COMMUTATION 


THE DIFFICULTY OF IMPOSING NEW TAXES. 


To discover new taxes, which shall be theoretically proper, is not very 
difficult. The difficulty lies in their practical imposition. For instance, 
there is abstractedly-no just reason why Steam-boats should be exempt 
from taxation, any more than Stage-coaches—which, besides being 
affected in common with the others by the taxes on iron and timber, are 
subjected to a peculiar pressure by the Custom-duties on corn and 
leather. The power of steam, in fact, seems better capable of bearing 
a burden than almost any other branch of trade. We need only, how- 
ever, call to mind the outcry that was raised on Lord ALTHORP’s pro- 

osal for taxing Steam-boats, to be made sensible of the difference 
between theory and practice when raising the Supplies is the matter: in 
question. 

It may be suggested—tax Luxuries: but this in practice is not so 
easily done. There is a difficulty in defining what are really luxuries. 
One man may place carpets in the category; another, superfine cloth ; 
another, certain articles of furniture, or furniture made of certain woods. 
If the definition were catisfactorily settled, the mode of levy would be 
vexatious and expensive. If the manufacture itself were subjected to 
a duty, it would extend that most mischievous class of taxes the Ex- 
cise, which it is the object of every one to abolish. If the use of the 
articles were directly taxed, it would be more inquisitorial than any im- 
post to which the country was ever subjected. The effects of such 
taxes would, moreover, be very mischievous, by the check they would 
give to trade and to the employment of labour. Unless multiplied ad 
anfinitum, they would yield but little; as we may see by the duties on 
Servants, &e. 

Let us go a step further. Music and Prints are in some sense a 
luxury ; yet would it be worth while to subject all musical and engraved 
publications to a stamp, for the trifling amount they would produce— 
to say nothing of the effect upon industry? Musical instruments are 
ministrants of pleasure: statues, paintings, sculptures, &c. 

“ Gemmas, marmor, ebur, Tyrrhena sigilla, tabellas, 
Argentum, vestes Getulo murice tinctas,” 

fall clearly under the head of luxuries; yet to tax them, would be a tax 
upon civilization, refinement, and art. If it were intended rigidly to 
collect such a tax, a personal examination of every house must take 

lace. If the duty were light, it would yield little; if it were very 

eavy, it would yield little also, for the fashion of furnishing with 
or collecting such articles would be exploded. Unless an ad valorem 
tax, it would be one of the grossest inequality; and what fiscal officer 
could put a value on the articles, or what people would submit to the 
inquisition, vexation, and trouble? After all, it is doubtful whether 
luxury, dependent altogether upon fashion, be not of too fickle and 
volatile a nature to be taxed. A duty upon necessary commodities, 
upon transactions connected with the actual business of life, and direct 
imposts, cannot well be evaded; but in the case under consideration, 
the fashion of the thing would be apt to change with the tax, and the 
touch of the Chancellor of the Exchequer be the stamp of vulgarity. 

Nor—except in war, when overwhelming necessity enforces it—can 
even the properest tax be imposed unless it readily chimes in with the 
popular feeling. If we look for all the qualities essential in a new tax, 
—a large revenue, a tolerably simple mode of levy, cheapness in the 
collection, a non-interference with industry, and a disposition in the 
people to submit to it,—there is but one impost (in addition to the ex- 
tension of the Probate and Legacy duties to Real Property) which 
suggests itself; and that is 


A PROPERTY- TAX. 


For the reasons already offered, this is one of the fairest of taxes. 
Its policy is unquestionable. Every improvement in production, every 


remission of a duty on consumption, by lowering the money value of 


commodities, has a tendency to add to the weight of all fixed money 
charges, such as the Debt. And putting every other point out of view, 
it is both fair and politic that the public creditor should not have the 
real value of his income increased by the State without being obliged 
proportionately to contribute to the public burdens from whichethat in- 
come is derived. With respect toa graduated Property-tax, it remains 
only to consider the practical difficulties connected with its working. 
Phese are not obvious at first sight, nor was it till after long considera- 
tion that we fully perceived them. So far from being insuperable, a 
machinery already exists at the Tax-Office to conquer them. The 
5 esa is, whether the public are willing to cooperate with the 
xecutive, and to submit to the trouble the levy would entail. We 
must bespeak the patience of the reader whilst we endeavour to put him 
in full possession of the case—to describe the mode of working the 
graduation, and to explain in what the inconvenience would consist. 
. If a Property-tax were imposed which should fall equally upon all 
incomes, whatever might be their amount, its collection would be very 
simple, and neither vexatious nor inquisitorial. Assuming that 5 per 


OF TAXES. 


cent. were the rate of duty imposed, the Bank of England would de- 
duct that proportion from all the Dividends. Every tenant, after 
making a return of his rent, would pay Is. in the pound to the present 
collectors of the Land and Assessed Taxes, and tender their receipt to 
his landlord as so much cash. Five per cent. would be deducted by 
the respective offices from the dividends on shares in canals, docks, rail- 
roads, and other investments. Where a man occupied his own house 
or land, it would be valued. In cases of joint tenancies, mortgages, or 
other incumbrances, the respective proportions of the tax would be 
settled by the party who paid ¢he individuals their respective profits ; 
so that the State would only deal with one party, and that the party in 
possession. Ifa Property-tax were imposed, graduated not in propor- 
tion toa man’s whole income, but to the income derived from any 
single fund, a little more trouble might be given in the levy, but no 
practical difficulty would be created. An individual with 1002. a year 
in the Funds, paying 2 per cent. would have 2/. deducted from his an- 
nual dividend ; another, with 1,000/. a year, and subjected to 5 per cent. 
would have 50/. per annum stopped. ‘The tenant of a house or farm 
of 50/. a year, would, at 2 per cent., pay 12. annually to the King and 
491. to the landlord; a tenant of 100/., 200/., or 300/. a year, would de- 
duct 2J., 5/., 91., or any other sums, according to the graduation, Joint- 
stock companies would proceed ina similar manner. This plan, how- 
ever, would be grossly unequal. A man with 2001. a year (which might 
be his all), derived from an investment in the Funds, would be sub- 
jected to a heavier graduation than a man with 5002. or 1,000/., or even 
several thousands a year, derived from a variety of sources, each of 
which in itself fell below the line which determined the rate of the 
first-instanced annuitant. The impolicy of such a tax, though not 
quite so palpable, is as clear as its injustice. In its practical operation, it 
would prevent men from investing their property in any one fund; it 
would induce landlords to subdivide their lettings as much as possible, 
and set people upon practising various devices to evade the tax. Such a 
mode of graduation would also materially diminish the produce of the 
tax. To render this effect clearer, we subjoin a few examples of what 
the higher incomes would pay, under a graduation according to the 
whole income, and according to a graduation upon the receipt from 
any particular fund. The rates must be understood as illustrative, not 
suggestive. 


Produce of the Produce 
Annual whole Income, If derived from separate funds, neither of which 
Amount of taxed at exceeded, per annum, 

Income. 15l. per cent. 2,000l. at 6 per ct. 1,000/. at 5 per ct. 2001. at 2 per ct. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
100,000 15,000 6,000 5,000 2,000 
50,000 7,500 3,000 2,500 1,000 

at 10 per cent, 
30,000 3,000 1,800 1,500 600 
20,000 2,000 1,200 1,000 200 
Enough of these two classes. We come to what is popularly 
meant by 


A GRADUATED PROPERTY-TAX ; 
That is, a gradation according to a man’s income derived from invested 
or realized capital. As the whole difficulty resolves itself into ascer- 
taining what this income really is, and working the machinery by which 
the knowledge is acquired and tested, we shall first describe the man- 
ner of working, and secondly offer some observations upon the pros and 
cons of the question. 

The leading machinery both to acquire and test the facts, already 
exists. ‘The present Collectors of the Assessed Taxes would leave a 
return at every house. ‘This would be filled up by each resident ; who 
would state the amount of his income derived from property, specify- 
ing, in such a manner as to render their identity easy, the sources from 
which it was produced. To check this, every tenant would fill up a 





return, containing the name and address of his landlord, and the amount 
of the rent actually paid. Joint-stock companies would make out a 
list of their shareholders, and of the dividend to which each was en- 
titled; the Bank of England would do the same by the Fundholders. 
All these returns would be forwarded to the Tax-Oflice, and there ar- 
ranged. This arrangement would not be accomplished “by a wet 
finger.” It would involye much clerkly labour, and some expense. 
The task would not, however, be so Herculean as it might seem. to 
many who are unacquainted with the results which are accomplished by 
an extensive division of labour. The real difficulties arise from the 
working the collection, from the tendency of the tax to check the trans- 
fer of property, and the vexation that every transfer would-create to the 
buyer, the seller, and the Government. The importance of the subject 
will excuse our evolving these points at some little length. 

There are two modes of collecting the tax,—one direct, the other se- 
condary. In the first case, a book, which would be a counterpart of 
the verified returns, would be sent to each Collector, who would de- 
mand the payment of his assessment directly from every individual. 
This is much the simplest mode : the only objection is, the probable in- 








convenience and the certain indignation that the payment at once of 
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amounts would cause. Were the weeny method adopted, the 
returns from the tenants, the Bank of England, &c. would be made the 
basis; and the amounts to be respectively deducted would be calcu- 
lated from the whole income of the individual. This would be the 
least grating and most convenient mode of collection, for the ag ac- 
tually paying the tax would scarcely seem to pay it. It would, how- 
ever, be troublesome. A tenant would scarcely like to pay a high per- 
centage without applying to his landlord ; an error at any stage of the 
accounts would involve considerable trouble to every party; where pro- 
perty was encumbered, or held by two or more persons, several distinct 
rates of graduation would have to be applied to one payment, however 
small. It would also have a tendency to expose the incumbrances to 
which property was subjected (though it is by no means clear that this 
would be a real evil). In short, it appears that the trouble attending 
its secondary levy would be so great, that if a graduated Property-tax 
be imposed, it would be better to collect it in the direct way—that is, 
in a lump from each individual possessor of the income. - 

Yet even this method would not be unattended with trouble. Pro- 

erty, more especially property in the Funds, is constantly changing 
ed 1 Every mutation, whether by sale or death, would involve a 
change in the gradation of the respective individuals’ scale. If the al- 
teration took place between the yearly or half-yearly period of making 
the returns, the purchase or bequest would involve double notices to the 
Tax- Office, double changes in its books, and changes in the books of 
two or more different Collectors,—all which, though seemingly nothings 
in description, would be found vexatious in-practice, especially coming 
newly upon the public. This change, indeed, is an additional reason 
why the tax should be levied directly ; for many would be unwilling to 
have the amount of their property known to their tenants, and tenants 
would be somewhat puzzled by the changes in the amounts they would 
have to pay when a change took place in their landlord. All these 
working difficulties combined, would have a tendency to check the 
transfer of property, and so far to diminish its value beyond the amount 
of the tax. 

In making these observations, we wish not to be understood as deny- 
ing the practicability of the tax. Its difficulties are not insuperable ; 
they are merely troublesome and vexatious. The payment of large 
amounts took place in the case of the Income-tax, when the income 
was derived from profit and exertions. The most troublesome part of 
the working arises from the ¢ransfer of property. But this is in itself an 
event in a man’s life; it is always attended with a troublesome kind of 
routine ; it requires professional assistance, and the Government notice 
would soon be got through as easily as the forms attending a sale by 
auction. The trouble of the officials would be greater, but “ they are 
paid for it.” 

After all, the practical difficulties only apply to a graduated tax. A 
uniform percentage might be levied without any difficulty, and perhaps 
without hardship. The remission of certain taxes on consumption, and 
a general modification of our fiscal system, would relieve the lower 
incomes by more than the amount of the tax if it were only 4 or 5 
percent. And even this rate upon the higher class of incomes would 
not be inconsiderable. If a very low amount of income were deemed 
fit to be subjected to a lower rate of duty, or exempted altogether, fix 
a minimum, and give a right of appeal. 

It is held by many, that the higher class of incomes derived from 
profits, and from professional exertions, should also be taxed. An in- 
dividual with 2,000/. of invested property is to be charged with a duty ; 
a merchant worth a plumb escapes. What, it may be said, is more un- 
just? We can only answer one query by another. Will the public 
bear the revival of the old Income-tax with all its inquisitorial vexa- 
tion ?—for though it be confined to the higher incomes, we can never 
tell a man’s income till we investigate his affairs. An income-tax is, 
moreover, practically unequal. Unsuccessful speculations or bad debts 
may render the gains of a merchant in reality nothing during a year; 

et he must pay a tax out of his capital, proportioned to his style of 
iving, or submit to have his affairs exposed. It would also have a ten- 
dency to drive productive capital from the country; and in this sense, 
there is some force in the assertion that an income-tax is a war-tax, for 
during a war capital cannot advantageously be removed. There is 
something too to be said on the score of justice. A landlord, an an- 





nuitant, may escape indirect taxes by residing abroad. A merchant, a 


manufacturer, a lawyer, a physician, is compelled to reside at home and 
pay them. If these classes accumulate and invest their savings, they 
become property, and are subject to the tax. If they spend, they 
stimulate consumption and production, and either directly or indireetly 
employ labour, and add to the general wealth of the community. 

A point suggests itself as to incomes derived from Government. 
Whenever these are, or are held to be, not susceptible of reduction. 
they should be subject to the tax. When a salary for actual service 
appears proper to be assessed to the duty, it is a shrewd sign of its, 
being too high, and forms one of the strongest of all arguments for a 
reduction in its amount. 

A general argument against every Property-tax has been put fore 
ward—its tendency to check accumulation. his view is somewhat 
transcendental. ‘The effect of a Property-tax is to diminish the value 
of all existing property by the amount of the percentage. The 1002. 
a year of to-day would be worth only 95/. to-morrow. In the Funds, 
and in loans to individuals, the new accumulations of one man set free: 
the old investments of another. Improvements of property or new 
speculations are not likely to be stopped by the action of the tax. If 
1001. were invested in a project which succeeded and paid 4 per cent., 
the duty at 5 per cent. would be only four shillings ; the investment (of 
1,000/. would subject the successful speculator to a tax of 2/. per an- 
num, and no more. 

There remains another point—the probable produce of the tax. If 
rents, public dividends, the shareholders of joint-stock companies, and 
certain ecclesiastical and official incomes, were subject to the impost, 
the gross amount of income would be about 105,000,000. At a uni- 
form rate of 5 percent. orat a scale of from 2 to 10 or 12 per cent.— 
which would average full 5 per cent.—the produce would be, in round 
numbers, five millions, after allowances for exemptions. The data 
upon which these calculations are founded will be seen in the following 


TABLE OF THE INCOME ARISING FROM PROPERTY, 
Great Britain. 

The total annual value of the Real Property, as assessed in April 1815, to 
the Property-tax, was 534 millions. Since that time, rents have fallen ; 
but the number of houses, canals, docks, &c. has very considerably in- 
creased. Railroads have sprung into existence. If we set the value of 
the new property against the depreciation of the old, the rentals, &e. of 
Great Britain would not be far short of 60 millions. There is another 
test—the Poor-rates, ‘The average poundage varies in different years, 
The last authentic accounts we have seen fixed it at 3s. 6d. Since that 
time, the rates have increased. On the other hand, the actual rent is 
never or very rarely taken as the basis of assessment. It is frequently 
not more than two thirds. The amount levied for the use of the Poor 
in England and Wales, in the year ending 5th March 1831, was 
8,279,217. If we take this at 4s. in the pound, it would give an assessed 
rental of 41,396,035/.; adding one fifth for the rackrent, the total amount 
would be upwards of 50 millions, being within three quarters of a mil- 
lion of the amount assessed in 1815. We shall not therefore be accused 
of exaggeration if we set down the annual value of the Real Property of 
Groat Britain: abso. oe qisceciccveccvveevssoecessoredswccctsrvevrves . 

Dividends from the Public Funds, exclusive of Russian Dutch Loan ..... 

The incomes of Annuitants, Dividends of Insurance Offices, &c. have been 
formerly rated in the Spectator as high as 8,000,000/, This was perhaps 
too high; and as a great proportion of the amount is indirectly de- 
rived from rents or the Funds, let us set it down at........6....0. eee 

A salary for actual service should be reduced, not taxed. Pensions and 
other Deadweight charges, possessing the certainty of real property, 
should clearly be subject to the duty. The Non-eflicient public expendi- 
ture amounts to nearly six millions and a half; of which perhaps two 
millions and a half consist of incomes too small to admit of reduction. 
This item gives us therefore ..........0.0-sseeenes od) ines £4,000,000 

Church and Legal Incomes from fees and other miscellaneous 
BOUTCES coccsscseecccscseeceres Cvsevese Ve eevee cle ondcoves 











£ 
55,000,000: 
28,067,000 


2,250,000 











1,000,000 
—e 5,000,000 





Total Great Britain ...........0% rere Lee £90,317,000 
IRELAND. 

The data for forming a judgment upon the annual value of Property in Ire- 
land is much less complete than for that of England. The amount of 
the rentals, including glebes, have been estimated by Mr. MarsHatt at 
14,000,000/. He also fixed the Tithes, &c. at 2,000,000/. The statements 
of Lord Atrnorp seem to overthrow this latter calculation; but it must 
be remembered, that within this year or two, the collections for clerical 
purposes have fallen short ; and it is not to be supposed that the Clergy 
would pitch upon the highest year in making their returns. If, however, 
we tuke the whole income derived from Irish Property of every kind at 
15,000,000/. it will not certainly be deemed too much .......... erseeee 15,000,000 

£105,317,00 0 











POSTS 


Since the publication of the first edition of this treatise, the divi- 
sion on Mr. Rosinson’s motion for a Commutation of Taxes, and 
some other unequivocal symptoms of public feeling, seem to have 
alarmed Ministers. The Government organs, accordingly, have 
been zealously disparaging any commutation of taxes. In accom- 
plishing their task, they have acted rather like the partisans of a 
faction, than like zealous inquirers after truth. Taking advantage 
of the vague and misty nature of Mr. Rosinson’s plan, they 
generally assume, that by a Property-tax is meant a tax upon In- 
comes of all descriptions; and proceed to point out the inconve- 
niences and inequalities of an impost about which the people are 
much better iaformed than themselves. A writer in the last 
Number of the Hdinburgh Review goes beyond this somewhat 
dishonest fallacy. Taking the term property in the most extended 
sense, he supposes (for he scarcely assumes) that by a Property- 
tax may be meant a tax on capital, or rather on all that each in- 
dividual possesses, including “stock in trade,” and the additional 
value of “a field that has been recently limed, marled, or other- 
wise manured, at a heavy expense ;” and he then pathetically pro- 
ceeds both in Latin and English to deprecate the mischiefs and 
inconveniences of a tax which no rational person except himself 
ever dreamed of imposing. 

Even when what is generally meant by a Property-tax—a tax 
on income arising from realized capital, from rents, dividends, an- 


CRIPT. 


nuities, &e.—is separately considered, it is scarcely fairly con- 
sidered. All its inconveniences are brought into strong light, all 
its advantages thrown into shade, and not a syllable breathed 
about the nature of the taxes whose repeal is sought for. We 
hear nothing, for instance, of the unfairness of subjecting one 
kind of property—House-rent—to very heavy taxes; nothing of the 
evils of the duties on Soap and Glass; nothing about the fairness 
of that tax on the capital of the distressed, the Auction-duty, or of 
the duties on Mortgages and Sales. A stranger toour fiscalsystem, 
would never imagine that we raised a farthing by taxes on the 
materials of manufacture, or that such incentives to lawless trad- 
ing as the enormous duties on Spirits and Tobacco existed. A 
rubber-on disregards all inconveniences but the inconveniences of 
official people. In this new school of philosophy, it is nothing to 
cripple the skill and industry of the country, to demoralize large 
masses of people, and to throw the entire load of taxes on property 
upon one or two kinds of property. What are the capitalist’s pro- 
fits and the labourer’s wages, what are even life and morality, 
compared with the ease of a Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

One argument against a Property-tax which the Edinburgh 
Reviewer notices at some length, is its tendency to check accumu- 
lation. The probable effects of the tendency, we have already al- 
luded to. Its actual results are capable of ocular demonstration 





If a uniform rate were adopted in imposing a Property-tax, it would 
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probably not rise higher than 5 per cent.; were the tax graduated, 
at would most likely stop at 10. The present House-duty—say- 
ing nothing of the Land and Window Taxes—varies from 7} to 15 
per cent. Let the tendency-to-check school mount St. Paul's, and 
see the operation tax on house-rent to check the accumulation 
of houses. 

Another argument is urged, that many persons watching for in- 
vestments, buy in the Funds for short periods, who in case of a 
Property-tax would keep their money at home lying idle. The 
effect of a tax on the Funds, as we have explained already, would 
be at once and for ever to diminish their value by the amount? of 
the tax. It would fall upon the present holders; future invést- 
ments would go on as*before. But the argument deserves notice 
as going at once to the root of the “tendency” fallacy; which 
consists in assuming, that because men cannot get aé/, they will 
take nothing. In the present instance, it supposes that because 
people cannot get 3/., they will turn sulky and lock up their mo- 
ney in a chest rather than take 27. 17s. But men of the world are 
not so silly. We, however, doubt the Reviewer's assertion. Per- 
sons on the wateh'to employ their capital, are much more/likely 
to discount good bills at short dates, than buy into the Funds: and 
for this cogent reason—that they are very likely to lose 4J. or 5J. 
upon their capital by the fluctuations of the market, in order to 
gain an interest of five shillings. 

It is also observed, that though Property is sometimes held in 
large masses, yet the great bulk of land is held by small proprie- 
tors, who cultivate their own estates, whilst the great number of 
deposits in the Funds are for small amounts. To this we answer, 
that the accumulation of ptoperty is a proof, at all events, that 
these persons possess more than the means of living. Grant that 
tthe holder of this smal]l property is entirely dependent upon it 





(though this is not assumed by the writer), where is the justice 
in taxing the annual income of the small proprietor of House pro- 
perty from 10 to 20 per cent. whilst other property is exempt; or 
abstracting from 2} to 5 per cent. from the capital of a seller or 
borrower, whilst those who retain their property escape taxation 
altogether ? Even allowing (@what the Reviewer omits)- that a 
non-graduated Property-tax,. in peculiar instances, might bear 
hard upon small annuitants; &c., we must not forget how very 
hard our present system of taxation bears upon some eighteen or 
twenty millions of people—first, by checking consumption and 
production, and thus diminishing their means of employment; 
second, by doubling, and more than doubling, the price of many 
of the necessaries of life. But in reality, the pressure upon this 
class would be a mere change. They would gain by the reduc- 
tion in prices as much as they lost by the tax. But if this be 
doubted, exempt the lower class of incomes from the duty, or sub- 
ject them toa lower rate. 

Let us not be understood as arguing that a Property-tax is a 
desirable thing per se. Taxation is but a choice of evils; the 
wise and honest will choose the least: but after wisdom and ho- 
nesty have done their best, forty-five or fifty millions of money can 
never be raised pleasantly and easily to the payers. We have 
steadily advocated a Property-tax, because we conceive that there 
ig no justice in throwing the whole weight of the taxes on pro- 
perty upon one particular kind of property; because, though a 
tax of this kind may occasionally fall hard upon individuals, the 
taxes it would supersede are pressing heavily upon the bulk of 
the people ; and finally, because, if it has a tendency (which is, 
however, we conceive, practically inoperative) to check the accu- 
mulation of wealth, the taxes its produce would abolish actually 
prevent the creating of wealth, 





THE REFORMED BUDGET, 


WE approach the end of our task. The facts are before the reader; 
the examination is concluded; nothing remains but the sum- 
ming up. 

Those who have followed us through this long exposition, will 
have observed that there are several’ prominent evils in our present 
system of taxation, Heavy duties are imposed-upon most articles 
of food ; the importation of some is altogether prohibited. Litera- 
ture is oppressively taxed; so is trade and transport. The free 
play of the national industry, the exercise of individual skill, is 
crippled by taxes on raw materials, and by heavy imposts on home 
manufactures, which involving a mischievous interference with 
the conduct of trade, dam up the stream of wealth at its very 
source. A vast number of petty taxes are imposed, and a com- 
plex mode of levying them is adopted, which, independent of the 
effects upon consumption and trade, involve an outlay nearly 
equal to the sums received. High rates of duty are placed upon 
articles of consumption ; which diminish the comforts of the peo- 
ple without even yielding any benefit to the revenue, and in some 
eases bring considerable evils in their train, by the extensive illicit 
trading they encourage, and by the expense which is incurred in 
the fruitless attempts to put it down. And finally, the few im- 
posts which are direct in their nature, or are levied upon Property, 
are frequently heavy, or grossly unequal, or both. 

In the scheme we procced to submit to the reader, our principal 
objects are to get rid of these evils, and rather to reduce the real 
than the apparent pressure of taxation,—not merely to relieve the 
consumer, but to stimulate and excite the productive industry of 
the country, and, by simplifying our system of taxation, not only 
to aim at present amendments, but to render future improvements 
easy and certain, whenever the opportunity offers. The means by 
which, and the cost at which, these ends could be accomplished, 
are— 

1. To revise and reduce the duties on Corn, to abolish those on 
Butter and Cheese, and to allow the importation of Meat (at 
present prohibited) upon payment of inoderate duties. 

2. To repeal the taxeson Advertisements, Almanacks, and Pamphlets, 
and to reduce the Newspaper-tax from 4d. to ld 

3. To remit that tax on transport, the Staye-Coach duty 

4. ‘To revise the Licences, extensively reducing some and abolishing 
others; to remit the duty on Auctions, as a tax on distress; anc 
to modify the whole Stamp-duties, with the view of rendering 
them less onerous and more equal and productive ....-..+..++++ 

5. To reduce the duty on Fire Insurances by one half, to abolish that 
on Marine Insurances altogether ........0.+.ee.+00% Secesceess 

6. To remit the Excise-taxes on Trade,—i. e. the Duties on Bricks 
and Tiles, Glass, Paper, Printed Goods, Soap, Vinegar, Starch, 
Stone Bottles, Sweets and Mead 

7. To revise the Custom-duties, abolishing all taxes on Raw Mate- 
rials (excepting Timber), and all items yielding small amounts of 
revenue, so as to confine the Customs to a few articles 

8, To reduce the duties on Brandy and other Foreign Spirits, and To- 
bacco, so as to put a stop to illicit trading, and afford a great 
relief to the consumer......... Seg ayll ves Semin donee wed seveees 

9. To repeal the Hop-duty, and reduce the Malt-tax by one-haif..... 

10. To repeal the House and Window-duties, and revise thie remainder 
of the Assessed Taxes ; abolishing the taxes on Horse-dealers and 
Horses for Hire ..... : 

11. To reduce the duty on Coffee, Wines, and several other necessaries, 
eomforts, or luxuries oseenee 


£ 
250,000 
422,479 


1,200,000 

229,927 
2,874,883 
2,200,000 


750,000 
1,148,594 
2,700,000 

200,000 

£11,968,588 


Seem eee ween eee eee 


These alterations would require a sum of nearly twelve millions. 
And, considerable as it appears, there is no doubt that more than 
this amount could be raised without difficulty, (1) by Retrench- 
ment; (2) by Revising Duties, to render them more productive ; 








(3) by New Taxes, of a more equal and less mischievous nature 
than those whose repeal is suggested. The particulars are de- 
tailed in the following Table. It will be seen, that a surplus of 
nearly half a million remains, which would cover any temporary 
deficiency in working the changes, or enable further reductions to 
be effected. For some of the facts in connexion with Retrench- 
ment, we must refer our readers to our Supplement on Pusiic 
EXPENDITURE, and to the article on the Military Expenditure of 
France.* The other branches of the subject have been evolved 
at such length in the present Key, that their mere enumeration, 
will suffice. 

RETRENCHMENT— 


The present expense of managing the National Debt is 
273,000), The Bank, in addition, has the use of the public 
balinces, which many deem tobe a sufficient remuneration. 
To avoid the appearance of exaggerating, we put down 
the savings under this head of expenditure, together with 
those that might be effected in the Civil and Diplomatic 
departments, at ee 

Saving in the Collection of the Customs by simplifying th 
Tariff . . cece 

Saving in the Preventive Service by reducing the duties on 
Brandy and Tobacco...........+++ osecee 

Retrenchments in the Collection of the other branches of the 
Revenue. ...eecsesseeceeee pr catcccesonsccecetes 

Mirrary anp Nava EstaBLisHMENTS— 


The sources of supply under this head are, for the present, 
considerably less than we expected. In the Navy, Sir 
James Granam indeed has done his duty. It remains for 
a Reformed Parliament to do theirs upon the Army and 
Ordnance. If they rescind their votes upon remitting 
money, why not upon taking it away? But in sooth, re- 
trenchment receives no attention, in a House expressly 
elected to enforce it. ‘The Ordnance Estimates, in which 
a reduction of some 80,000/, was effected, were brought for- 
ward to empty benches. We expect better success upon 
the Army, from the exertions of the new Member for Duu- 
dee. If, when in office, he could have effected retrench- 
ments to the amount of 600,000/., nothing has occurred to 
render them impracticable now ; for, of the reduction made 
by Government, 180,000/. is in the Non-effective service. 
We set down the Army at what it might be made ; the 
Navy at what Sir James Grauam has made it; the Ord- 
nance at what a Reformed Parliament has thought fit to 
vote it. 

Army 

Ordnance ......... eee 

Navy rccccrcccccecoccoss ererrer eer 


£ 
400,000 
300,000 
500,000 
400,000; 


780,000 
88,000 
coccceccsces 220,000 
2,632,000 
Revisat oF Duties— 
Estimated produce from a revisal of the Protective Scale of 
Duties, including a modification of the Corn-laws ......++ 
Estimated produce from an alteration in the Timber-duties. 
éix% twa a revisal of the rates of Postage ... 
Reduction of the present bounty on Refined Sugar, so as to 
render it only a drawback.... 


Cee e meee eee eee eeeere 


1,800,009, 
New Taxrs— 
Estimated amount of 


Property-tax ....sececservrecsocsant 
Probate and Legacy duties on Reat 

woe ooee Pro 
Ways and Means derivable 


TLV os essecceverceoscaceqecs 
Tox the Sale of Crown Lands .. 
7,250,900 
Surptus Revenve— 

This is stated by Lord ALTporpP at 1,500,000), In that sum, 
is, however, included about 2,00,000/. from the additional 
duties on Raw Cotton, of which we have taken no account; 
and about 500,000), more, arises from reductions in the 
Estimates (included uvtier the head of Retrenchment), , 
We may therefore rate the peal surplus at ....eesesseeree 700,000 

£12,43°,00 


® «Military Expenditure of France and England,” Spectator, Decem! eg 8, 1332. 








